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Its creamy, curative lather heals the skin exposed to 
wind and weather; 


the winter friend 


‘ , - — ; 
softens; gives to the skin the pink and ‘ ¢ 
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47 of good complexions. Purifies—relaxes 
Mi smoothness of perfect health. To prevent roughness and chapping, careful 
people use it, solely, as the shin soap. 





a Twenty-five cents ad Cake. 
J 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—soitens, heals, refreshes. rite for beauty 
booklet (FREE) or send 10 cts. in stamps for handsome bro¢ e, 32 pages, 
g x 12 inches, containing large photographic portraits of | r actors 
and actresses. 


|THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, ots 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Christmas Gift Offers 


We are making two remarkable offers to Christmas book and 
magazine buyers. For $1.50 we will send to you (or to any friend 
to whom you may wish to present the gift) an absolutely new book, 
and we will deliver it prepaid to any address in the United States. 
It will differ from ordinary books in this way. It will be an attract- 
ive Tasarp INN case and will be exchangeable forever at any of 
the 2,000 Tasarp Inn Lisrary exchange stations in the United 
States and Great Britain. The fee for exchanging the book will be 
only fivecents. Youcan make your first selection from any book 
given in the list accompanying this advertise- 
ment; but should the list not contain the very 
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The CopleyPrints 


are admirable for CHRISTMAS GIFTS The best art 
reproductions made in America ‘“‘Excellent,”’ says John 
S. sargent, “1 could not wish wry * writes Edwin A. 
Abbey. Fifty cents to $20.00. art stores, or sent on 
approval, Our IPLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, in 
attractiveness and interest far bevond the ordin: ry 
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- an ike ait — ilustrations alone jae ae ree nate book you want, select any book published pro- 
i» of 25 cents (stamps accepted), which charge may be vided the selling price is not more than $1.50. 
dl cones ggg ore . Ch rss Repeat inenes © if The difference in price between a new book sold generally and not 
5 aes Se CAeeee. anes F exchangeable and a new book sold by the TaBarp INN which is ex- 


27 Pierce Buildi , : : ‘ 
{CURTIS CAMERON. p.Pul Bail oe. BOSTON |; changeable is rarely more than ten cents, while an “Exchangeable 
boda dasa tasa asda ass saaas Book” is ten times more valuable. ‘There are already 700,000 


books in circulation in the Tasarp Inn Library System 





Tue Hovuset BEAUTIFUL is not only a general stimulus t 


all lovers of beauty in the home, but a v ete ae manu 
to very many people whic o are planning alterations and renova 
tions.— Minneasolts Journal 








SPECIA By adding $1.75 to the above amount, making 
your total payment $3.25, you can secure, in ad- 
dition to your Tabard Inn Bouk, a year’s sub- 


scription to THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, the regular subscription price 
of which is $3.00 a year or 25 cents a single copy. It is undoubtedly the 


newest magazine success. The December number contains 160 pages of 
magazine matter. There are eight beautiful color plates, twelve illus- 
trations in sepia tint and over fifty pages of illustrations of the special 


articles and stories We will make you a present of the December num- 

ber (if you mention this advertisement when pomens in your order), and 
Cured Through the Feet in addition give you a fully-paid subscription for 1905. The regular price 
of THe TABARD INN service and magazine is $4.50; our special Christmas 

















Thousands Are Being Cured at Home combination price is 3.5 You may male two separate gifts ofthe offer 
: . 5 sn. e clos Oo 4 « s a e gs 
we ey a bpy — an the book or magazine. Send remittance by check or money order. 
c s sen o Everybody to : 
TRY FREE—PAY WHEN TISFIED. A Tanne On 
SATISFIE. BOOK CABINET 


The son of S. J. Pearce, health officer of New ° © : 
Westminster, B.C. had’ rheumatim so badly Books for Selection in Tabard Inn Cases $1.50. Postage_prepaid 
that he couldn't walk alone. Magic Foot Drafts 
cured him in a week. 








Mrs. Mary Patrick, Watertown, N. Y., for more Aitais 8 tho ten, Wee in eae, Se Miriam Biches eae > 
than a year couldn’t get up from her chair. Betrayal, The ; Man on the Box, The President, The 
Magic Foot Drafts cured her. Phillips Opperheim thon M = McGrath z fifred Henry Lewi 
The Drafts cured Z. H. Palmer of Pittsburg, Pa., Beverly of Graustark en Marathon ystery, The yy Princess Thora, Ihe ; 
who had suffered twenty-eight years BI ORT ee Ere ; . a 
ad suffe: ; ; jack Frida Monarch Prodigal 1 
H. C. Van Valkenburg, Providence, R. I., writes: y ric S. Isham Ernest, Thompson-Seton cont Con, the Hall Caine 
I don't believe any person ever had muscular Blazed Trait Stories a Prospector, The 
rheumatism as bad as I have had it and recovered oe apn Conner 
so quickly, for which I thank your Magic Foot on & Matches, A en Sear ees Se ndon 
— o , , Christmas Eve on Lonesome Seeker, The 
étters from the above and many thousands of fohn Fox, F . Harry Leon We 
other cured patients are on file in our offices, Diaistone Lane WW. Facobs Soldier of the Valiey, Ihe Lievd 
where any one can see —,_ sails ta, set Double Harness a The Son of Royal Leagbrith i 
TRADE MARE ' “4 ye 4 é e Anthony fe Wed wells 
; 4 and address of every Eagle's Shadow, The a Tommy &Co. _ 
game ace yercor A fcrome 
sufferer from rheuma- Farm of the Dagger. The Traffics and Discoveries © 
tism. Write us today. prt Rudyard Kipling 
Return mail will bring God’s Good Men a ‘= love Traitor and Royalist 
you—free to try—a pair m onal Tulifilment, the Trix aay Renee Wtote 
of the famous Magic vee Madden May y Eliz art Phelps 
Foot Drafts, the great Michigan discove ry which Ladder of Swords, A Truants, The 
is curing all kinds of rheumatism, chronic or acute. He Gilbert Parker North D - 
If you are satisfied with the benefit received from Lady of wy — me thy My Lady of the Randall Parrish Where . & Sky Begin?” 
the Drafts, send us one dollar. If not, keep your Last Hope, Ihe Nancy’s Country Christmas Whosoever Shalt Olfend 
money. You decide. Henry Seton Merriman Eleanor Hoyt arion Lranford 
The Drafts are worn on the feet because the Law of the Land Emerson Hough os - — H. Lorimer Young Man in a tarry, A Chambers 
large st pores are there; but they cure rheumatism Love’s Proxy New Samaria Youth of Washington, The 
in every part of the body—to stay cured—because Richard Bagot S. Weir Mitchell Ver Mitchell 


they absorb the acid impurities from the blood 
through these pores, and reach the entire nervous 


System through the extremely sensitive nerve 

centers of the feet. Don’t suffer needlessly, but 

send | your name today tothe Magic Foot Draft Co., 

— . Majestic Bldg., Jackson, Mich. The Drafts. 
gether with our splendid new free book on i i i 

theumatism, will come by return mail. Home Office 1030 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Send no 
mon¢y—only your name. Write tod: ay. 
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This Book 
Sent 


FREE 


Finely Hlustrated 


\ Have you ever tried 
Johnson’s 


\ Prepared Wax 


It is universally used where a beautiful lasting polish on 
floors, woodwork and furniture is desired. It is very 
convenient to have on hand for touching up marred 
spots. It prevents heel marks and scratches from 
showing. For sale by all dealers in paint. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax—15-pound cans, 30 cts. 
each; 1 and 2 pound cans, 60 cts. per pound; 4, 5, 
and 8 pound cans, 50 cts. per pound. 
Johnson’s Powdered Wax-- For ball-room 
floors, 50 cts. per pound. 

Johnson’s Kleen-Floor — For cleaning and 
keeping floors in perfect condition, 75 cts. 
per quart. 

Johnson’s Electric Solvo — For removing 
paint and varnish, 75 cts. per quart. 

‘\ Johnson’s Floor Finish No. 1—For bath- 

4 room, kitchen, and store floors, 50 cts. 
per quart. 

SPECIAL FREE OFFER—For a limited time we 
will give a regular 45-cent quart can of Johnson's 


Electric Solvo, for removing paint and varnish, 


FREE, for one label taken froma can of John- 
i 


son's Prepared Wax. Loosen label by placing 
can.in steam or hot water 





























It is very easy and inexpensive to keep 
your floors, woodwork and furniture in a 
beautiful condition. Do you know how ? 
\ 

This book, “The Proper Treatment for 
Floors,” will tell you how. It explains how 
to remove old paint and varnish and restore 
wood to its natural condition with but very little 
work. Shows how to produce that dull polish so 
much admired. Tells how to select the most ap- 
propriate kind of wood for your hall, parlor, cham- 
ber, bathroom, or kitchen, and gives cost of each. 
Contains dozens of other helpful points not com- 
monly known. Sent, with compliments, by the 
manufacturers of 


If Johnson's preparations cannot be obtained 
trom your dealer, we will, upon receipt of price 


Joh nson S ' \ vavhheny Seenne semmamnben this book is FREE. 


see that you are supplied. Accept no substi 
™ Ask for edition HB12. 


Prepared Wax y 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood.” 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine - Wisconsin 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 
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Y To look clean is gratifying. 


To feel clean is satisfying. 





























Ivory Soap will produce both sensations 
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THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 
HOWARD SHAW, Architect. FREDERIC C. BARTLETT, Decorator 





Church Decorations by Frederic C. Bartlett 


HERE is no hint of Calvinism in the 
decorations of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, for the outward and vis- 
ible signs are many. That Chicago, 

most modern of American cities, should con- 
tain this edifice with its beautiful Old World 
symbolism is somewhat remarkable. Whether 
seen by day, when the light streams through 
stained and leaded windows, or by night, 
when hanging lamps and seven-branch can- 
dlesticks provide illumination, the effect is 
most impressive. 

Two men worked together to produce this 
interior, and their united efforts resulted in 
a most unusual scheme of treatment. Mr. 
Howard Shaw was fortunate in his decorator; 
Mr. Frederic C. Bartlett was equally for- 
tunate in his architect. Under the direction 
of these gifted men, the present interior rose 
phcenix-like from the ashes, replacing the old 
auditorium that was destroyed by 
fire in the spring of 1900. The 
outer walls were left intact, and 
Mr. Shaw followed the genera] plan 
of the old building, which was 
designed about 1870 by Renwick 
and Addison of New York. The 
architecture is early English 
Gothic, adapted to a modern 
structure. The proportions are 
unlike those of the old cathedrals; 
the nave is wider, and there is no 
chancel. The galleries, which were 
necessary in order to seat a large 
audience, are not in accordance 
with Gothic principles. The re- 
cessed windows are purely Gothic 
and add greatly to the architec- 
tural beauty of the church. They 
are twelve in number, six on 
either side, and they have pro- 
vided Mr. Bartlett with a most 
effective setting for his mural 
decorations. 

So perfectly does the work of 
these men blend that it is difficult 
toseparate it. The wood carvings 
are Mr. Shaw’s, the hanging lamps 
and chandeliers are his also; the 
seven-branch candlesticks are the 
result of joint designing ; the organ 
screen is Mr. Shaw’s, and the 
decorations above the organ are 
Mr. Bartlett’s. 

The frescoes in the arches lead 
up to this work which is the 
culmination of the decorative 
scheme. In the foreground stand 
the four holy trumpeters, their 
bronze figures making a connect- 
ing link between the dull gold of 
the organ screen and the richer, 
deeper golds of the “Heavenly 
Choir.” Full of a majestic sim- 
plicity are these impressive fig- 
ures, which in single file form a 
sort of gloried frieze. Their halos 
and emblems are in high relief; 
their long garments hang in 
straight folds. Beneath their feet 





By VIRGINIA ROBII 


is the heavenly rainbow; above are myriad 
stars. Very primitive, very devotional is this 
“Heavenly Choir.” It is an early art that 
Mr. Bartlett has quickened into life. Back 
of Botticelli—far beyond the Italian paint 
ers that we know back to Cimabue 
and the Byzantine painters has Mr. Bartlett 
turned for inspiration. True to the canons 
of early Christian art has he kept his decora 


best 





tions. He has painted no twentieth-century 
“cleverness”? into his work. No craft 
mere technique mars its simplicity 
<4 

Below the heavenly rainbow are heavy 
branches of a wondrous tree—the tree of lift 
perhaps. The flat, green boughs fill th 
space above the organ and bind the whol 


tender color scheme together 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC 
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ere 
crimson of old vestments. 
organ screen this color is used, and it 
irs again in the cushions of the pulpit 

Nothing detracts from the color har- 
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are deep crimson tones below, the 


ne 


Back of the 


lue-greens, faded reds, and dul] 


are plain spaces in the church that 
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‘ye and make by contrast the 
itions more impressive. 
itr 


unadorned except for single lines 


ture painted in simple letters. They 
iced above the arches, and seem to con- 
nd strengthen the carved and painted 
s from which hang the chandeliers, 
ly designed and executed are these 
eliers of copper with their long tapers, 
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is used exclusively in the chureh, 
et produced is that of candle light, 


aded windows Mr. Shaw has done 


some effective work. These are 
quite plain, with interesting dee- 
orative borders. One stained 
lass window, the Cobb memorial, 
is his, The John Crerar 
memorial windows are designed 
by Sperry, of New York. They 
are strong in color, and in their 
bold greens, blues, and purples 
suggest the work of John La Farge. 
The other windows in the main 
interior are reproductions of the 
emorials in the old church. 
(hey are pictorial in treatment, 
and are not in harmony with the 
present scheme of decoration. 

In the vestibule are the Gray 
memorial windows designed by 
Burne-Jones and William Morris, 
a St. Margaret in glowing reds 
and deep greens, and a lovely St. 
Cecilia in greens, purples, and 
blues. The tones in the latter are 
very tender. The effect is quite 
unlike that of the Sperry glass, 
although some of the colors are 
the same. Chicago is indebted to 
the late Joseph Twyman, a de- 
voted disciple of Morris, for these 
examples of the work of the great 
English masters. Through his 
efforts the windows were secured 
for the church. Unmarred by the 
proximity of other glass, they 
form a beautiful feature of the 
vestibule. The presence of St. 
Cecilia at the entrance is especially 
fitting, for music is the theme of 
some of Mr. Bartlett’s finest work 


within the church. 
x * * 


also. 


If you have spent hours in the 
dim old churches of Padua and 
Florence studying faded frescoes, 
you will feel very much at home 
in the recessed windows of this 
Chicago church. Not that the 
decorations are copies—not that 
they are in any sense an imitation 
of the work of the early Italians— 
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ST. CECILIA. 
BURNE-JONES AND WILLIAM MORRIS 


for they are full of Mr. Bartlett’s individuality 
—but the spirit of the old frescoes has been 
seized and perpetuated. The colors are few; 
the tones are flat. The figures have the 
slender stiffness that Cimabue and his pupil 
Giotto painted into their pictures. 

Giotto, it is said, could not draw feet cor- 
rectly and so swathed his men and women in 
long, sweeping drapery. Mr. Bartlett, for 
other reasons, doubtless to suggest the manner 
of this early period, has concealed the feet of 
many of his figures. The hands are long, 
with pointed fingers; the faces are full of 
raptdevotion. The decorations in the arches 
alternate. In the first: arch is a series of 


small figures, ten in number; in the next 
arch is a larger composition; in the third is 
a return to the first treatment, and so on 
through the six arches. 

Praise is the theme in the first arch on the 
south wall of the church, beginning at the 
organ. Instrumental music is depicted 
by angels bearing harps and shawms; vocal 
musie by similar figures holding scrolls and 
open books. VPart of the work is in gold 
relief, which heightens the decorative feeling. 
St. Luke and St. Mark are represented by 
einblems, and twined about the tree of life 
is a scroll containing the text, Holy, Holy, 
Blessed be the Lord forever. The passion- 
flower with the cross is used here, and the 
whole effect is extremely impressive. In 
the corresponding arch on the north wall, 
inusie is again depicted. 
those of St. John 
arrangement of the 


The emblems are 
and St. Matthew. The 
figures is similar, but 
there is no repetition except in the general 
treatment. Praise and worship are the 
themes. In the next areh—on the north 

instrumental music is the subject. Two 
figures clad in long, olive-green garments 
with outer draperies of old blue are playing, 
one upon the harp, the other upon the 
primitive reed organ. About their feet 
roses are growing. Below is the verse: 
Praise the Lord with harps; sing praises with 
the lute and instrument of ten strings. The 
letters are illuminated against a background 
of foliage in rich blues and greens. This 
beautiful fresco occupies one half of the arch. 


In the remaining space is vocal music. 
Similar figures hold scrolls; their uplifted 
faces are raised in songs of praise. The 


illuminated text reads: 
Lord as long as I live. 
while I have my being. 
In the third recess there is a return to the 
smaller composition. Praise and worship 
are still the themes. Kneeling figures bear 
lilies and candlesticks of seven branches. 
There is no illuminated text, but in its place 
are boughs of green with the dove and the 


I will sing unto the 
I will praise my God 


cross. The gold relief is particularly decora- 
tive in this arch. The following theme is 


abundance. On one side of the arch, winged 
maidens bear the fruits of the earth; on the 
other side'they uphold garlands of flowers. 
Soft reds are introduced in this composition. 
3unches of grapes hang from the tree of life 
and form a decorative background. Against 
a conventionalized grape-vine is painted: 
Honour the Lord with thy substance and with 
the first fruits of all thine increase. So shall 
thy barns be filled with plenty and thy presses 
shall burst out with new wine. The text ac- 
companying the maidens bearing flowers is: 
O Lord, how manijeld are thy works. In 
wisdom hast thou made them all. The earth 
is full of thy riches. 

The smaller figures fill the next recess. 
The coloring is more subdued here; blues, 
greens, and neutral tints are used exclusively. 
The last recess on the north wall is one of 
the most impressive in the church. Two 
beautiful kneeling figures in garments of old 
red with stoles of green are at prayer. 
Their burnished halos stand out against a 
background of lilies. The text, in ivory 


letters with gold initials reads: J will abide 
in thy tabernacle forever. I will trust in the. 
covert of thy wings. So will I sing praise 
unto thy name forever that I may perform my 
vOWS. 

The corresponding arch on the south wall 
shows the theme abundance again. Two 
lovely maidens with Botticelli faces hold in 
their uplifted hands a basket of fruit. The 
color scheme of the composition Prayer is 
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repeated. The stoles are red; the blue- 
green of their long garments is reflected in 
the background of leaves and grapes. He 
watcheth the hills from his chamber, runs the 
ivory text. The earth is satisfied with the 
fruit of thy works. The glory of the Lord 
shall endure forever. The Lord shall rejoice 
in His works. 

Equally fitting is the scriptural accompani- 
ment in the remaining portion of the arch. 
Here the maidens hold in their hands a basket 
of flowers. Thou visiteth the earth and 
watereth. Thou greatly enrichest it with the 
river of God, which is full of water. Thou 
preparest them corn when Thou hast so pro- 
vided for it. 

A return to the smaller figures with their 
symbo!s is seen in the next recess. The color 
scheme of the corresponding arch on the north 
side is repeated here. The decoration in the 
following recess represents instrumental and 
vocal music and is shown in the illustration. 
From it, may be gained an idea of the force 
and charm of Mr. Bartlett’s work. Greens and 
tans are the colors, lightened by the flat gold 
of the halos. The painting in the larger 
compositions is all flat. No relief is intro- 
duced as it is in the arches with the more 
detailed decoration. The text here, as e!se- 
where, is part of the decorative scheme, and 
is very appropriate: 7 will sing and gire 
praise. For Thy mercy is great above the 
heavens and Thy truth reacheth unto the clouds. 
In the remaining portion the figures are 
similarly clad, but the attitudes are slightly 
different. One holds an open book, while 
the hands of the other are clasped in adora- 
tion. The illuminated letters run: Sing unto 
the Lord: Show forth His salvation. 

The color in the following arch is brighter, 
it evidently being the painter’s intention 
to have the color scheme grow warmer 
as it approached the “Heavenly Choir.” 
Beautiful pinks are introduced in the next 











BEAUTIFUL 
scrolls from which they appear to chant 
words: O Lord, open Thow my lips and 
vouth shall show forth Thy praise. 
\bove and beyond the decorative quality 
these frescoes is a rarer attribute which jg 
eult to define. We see it in the ange's 
Fra Angelico and in the madonnag of 
ippo Lippi and Botticelli. 
ork of Raphael and his contemporaries, 
church had lost its hold upon its paint- 
hen these men began to paint. They had 
art and less faith. Mr. Bartlett has 
ted upon the walls of this Chicago church 
ething of the faith the world once held. 
not the Presbyterianism of John Knox: 
apart from ereeds, for it is older than 


We niss it in 


oldest creed, 

\t Easter there is a beautiful significance 
At Christmas they speak 
many tongues. Then it is that pans 

‘ seem to pour forth from harp and 

They fill the church with celestial 

ic for those who have ears to. hear. 
1 the bronze trumpets the joyous notes 


hese walls. 


echoed and borne up and beyond to the 
enly choir above. It is a melody af 
ing eymbals and angelic voices blended 
elad refrain: 
Hail, the Sun of Righteousness ! 
Hail. the heaven-born Prince of Peace ! 


ful, all ye nations rise, 
Jcin the triumph of the skies; 
With the angelic host proclaim, 


Christ is born in Pethlehem! 


Veiled in flesh the Godhead see 
Hail the Incarnate Deity! 

Pleased as Man with man to dwell 
Jesus, our Emanuel! 


Mild, He lays His glory by; 





fresco, which shows graceful maidens with 
hands raised in praise: O come, let us worship 
and bow down, let us kneel before the Lord, our 
Maker. O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. In the opposite space the maidens 
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Bs Joseph was a-wafkina, 
¢ Beard the angefs sing: 

“This night shal? Be the Birth-night 

Of Christ, our Beavenfp fing. 
Pris Birth-Bed shall be neither 

‘In Bousen nor in Baff, 
(Mor in the pface of paradise, 

But in the oren’s staff. 


Gn Of Christmas Carof 


BTRGTR ATR OSS ORS 


ip. Born that man no more may die 
Born to raise the sons of earth: 
CANDELABRA Born to give them second birth. 
DESIGNED BY HOWARD SHAW AND 
FREDERIC C. BARTLETT Hail. the Sun of Right ousness! 
EXECUTED BY WILL H. LAU Hail. the heaven-born Prince of Peace! 


Bs Joseph was a-wafking. 


“Be neither shafh Be rocked 
Thus did the angefs sing, 


Jn sifver nor in qofd, 








Bnd Warp’s son af midniafe 
Was Born fo Be our King. 

Then Be pe afad, qood peopfe, 
At this time of the pear, 

Bnd fight pou up pour candfes, 
Gor His star it shineth cfear. 


But in the wooden manaer 
That fieth on the moufd. 

Hye neither staff Be cfothed 
Jn purpfe nor in paf?, 

But in the fair white finen 
That usen Babies aff.’’ 
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T is a truism that country houses 

afford the greatest scope for indi- 

vidual action on the part of the 

architects, yet without it the wocful 
uniformity of American city residences is 
an insult to the profession. It would 
argue that because it is difficult to make 
an alluring city house, the architects have 
failed. I do not think so badly of the 
American architect, nor do I doubt that 
were the demand for unusual houses as 
keen in the city as in the country, the long 
rows of duplicate dwellings would be a 
thing of the past. But the client usually 
seems to be more concerned about the 
number of bath-rooms, and the distance 
from Fifth Avenue, than he does about 
the plan of the house or the opportunities 
it may afford for creating artistic effects. 
The situation is changing, however, and 
each year new edifices are completed 
which pique one’s curiosity from without 
and satisfy one’s romantic or poetic tem- 
perament within. 

A good part of the lack of charm in the 
houses of the past fifty years has been 
due to a total forgetfulness of the effects 
to be obtained by the proper use of grass 
and garden; in New York at least, the 
backyards have been an eye-sore to any 
one who chanced to look out upon them. 
I can think of no more dispiriting scene 
than the rear view, from even very good 
houses in this city. This is doubtless due 
to the short winter season, a period grow- 
ing shorter cach decade it would seem. 
People who come to town in December 
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or January and leave for their country 
houses in the middle of April cannot be 
expected to be enthusiastic over a small 
square of property, which, as far as they 
can see, is either always covered with 
dirty, half-melted snow and ice or is sodden 
with rain. The back yard is the 
place where the washing is hung 
out to dry, that is its function; 
let it attend strictly to its work. 

Yet there are ways and means 
of utilizing this same square of 
land which were they made clearer 
to the careless owner, would make 
him perhaps less loth to return 
each fall or winter, less eager at 
the first touch of spring to fly 
away to the mountains or the 
sea. If the problem is to make 
a low-priced residence in the city 
so attractive as to hold its occu- 
pants until late in June, so allur- 
ing as to beckon them back once 
more in early October, I have 
discovered the answer. Like 
many great or pleasant discover- 
ies, it seems to have been a 
natural development, a rational 
evolution of one thing from 
another; but the idea is so simple, 
so easy of execution in almost any 
house in any city, that it should 
create a desire that will give our 
architects the opportunities they 
need so greatly. 





THE LIVING-ROOM 





BEYOND THE COURT: A CITY HOUSE 


At number fifty-two, on the south side 
of West Ninth Street, stands a small and 
very quiet red brick house, three stories in 
height. Many people who live in the tow- 


ering apartment-house next door have 
passed this house for several years without 
any consciousness that it was different 
from the ordinary small house in this very 


THE COURT 


old and attractive part of New York. To 
one like myself, however, always on the 
lookout for the unusual in domestic hab- 
itations, it is at once a mark of curiosity. 
There are no steps, and except for two 
windows there is only a large carriage- 
door upon the ground floor. I know of no 
other house in New York where the class 
distinction between horses and humans 
has been so entirely overlooked, for here 
both enter perforce at the same gateway. 
That is to say, they did so at one time, 
when the stable in the rear was used for 
its legitimate purpose; but this is antici- 
pating the logical sequence of the story. 
When the bell at the outer door is an- 
swered one enters a long. arched passage- 


way, that at once awakens enthusi- 
asm. It is paved with gray flags, and 


over the center is an orange colored strip 
of fiber matting. The ceiling is white and 
the walls are of a muddy orange. There 
are against the left wall one or two carved 
benches, and upon it three white plaster 
sketch models of galloping horses. These 
were the original sketches for the great 
semi-circular panels in Mr. George Gould’s 
circus at Lakewood. On the right, open- 
ing off this passageway, and so, on the side 
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of the house proper, is the front door. It 
is raised two steps and is of a good, simple 
design, with narrow glass lights on either 
side. Flanking it upon the right and left 
are ‘“‘terminals” of white terra-cotta, by 
Herbert Adams, and were made in the 
terra-cotta establishment of which Mr. 
Hall, the owner of the house, is one of the 
moving spirits. It is interesting to note 
at this point that here and at other places 
in the house are many worthy terra-cotta 
reproductions of Italian art, all of which 
were made in the works at Perth Amboy 
“just for fun,” as Mr. Hall says. The 
business of the concern is to manufacture 
building terra-cotta, but as an amuse- 
ment it turns out at times this astonish- 
ingly good artistic work. 

As one stands at this front door, back 
through the passageway may be seen a 
small courtyard and beyond that another 
building, which is so enticing in its appear- 
ance as to make it very difficult to enter 
the front door when bidden. 

Opposite the front door the stairway 
goes up to the drawing-room floor, while on 
the right is the dining-room and on the left 
a sort of living-room hall. This room ex- 
emplifies the decorative feeling of the 
house by a daring and generally very suc- 
cessful use of color. The owner quoted an 
artist who declares that the North Amer- 
ican is as afraid of color as he is of rattle- 
snakes. In dealing with it most people of 
our blood act as the unmusical do in sing- 
ing—they murmur or hum very guard- 
edly lest some sudden pause should leave 
them singing alone and off the key. In 
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the room in question the c 
and the walls red. T! 
ing here, but riotous, boister 
voices, though sonoro 
key may be imagined 





EDROOMS 
the green and the red of fire- 
rs!’ A roomy desk is here, and easy- 
ind lounges, a great round table, 


fireplace. Everything is arranged 


comfort, ease, and convenience of 
There are here no chairs too sacred 
sit upon, no rugs too precious 
le boots to trample on. This is 

’ refreshing. 
the windows one again sees the 
courtyard, but the dining-room 
lemands inspection. It has two 
of furniture that are quite excep- 
The sideboard of Sheraton de- 
f mahogany, with the usual inlay, 
is very large. Its great bulging 


itting out into the room leaves 
space to pass between it and the 


[t is a noble piece of old furniture. 
le is also magnificent, being round, 
rr ten feet in diameter, and sup- 
upon two pedestals, each of which 
r finely carved legs and claws. The 


racks glitter with glasses of all kinds, 


ver the mantel and the gilt colo- 
‘or is the motto “Who helps him- 


lps me.”’ The inference is obvious. 


le walls are hung with blue and 
per, and the ceiling has been cal- 
1 over paper with a true blue, simi- 
bluing. It has dried out irregu- 
iving a mottled effect like the sky. 
drawing-room, upstairs, and over 
ning-room, is quite a remarkable 
Upon the walls has been hung, not 
a Japanese paper which looks for 
world like leather. The back- 

a dull gold, is covered with an in- 


Continued on page 38 
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THE VITAL THINGS IN THE HOME 


FROM A DECORATOR’S STANDPOINT 


FE have reached an interesting phase in 

the artistic development of this coun- 

try —an awakening to the commonplace 

conditions that exist in the majority of 

our homes. Leaving architecture out 
of the question—in which there has been notable 
progress made during the past quarter century— 
there are vital needs in the interiors of our houses 
that are inadequately met. 

Home-making is an art that never reaches a com- 
plete attainment; a school of experience from which 
there is no graduation. Reliable methods, estab- 
lished forms, convincing rules, may be carefully 
studied and well assimilated, yet still be incapable 
of execution from the differentiation of one home 
from another. 

Perfectly appointed homes are not enough in 
evidence to reveal, by contrast, the shortcomings 
of those inferior in type. The consciousness of un- 
successful achievement, therefore, must come from 
another source, an enlightened sense of the real 
needs of the household and a knowledge of the best 
means of meeting them. 

Many of the mistakes that are seen in house fur 
nishing may be traced to a misconception of what 
is necessary and vital for the home. To some per- 
sons this is an accumulation of objects without due 
regard to either use or beauty. 

A bride, on being asked to make her choice of a 
wedding gift, replied, “Oh, I should like a house 
completely furnished by —-——, he has such quan- 
tities of nice things in his store.’’ 

The indiscriminate acquisition of “things” is 
responsible for the somewhat humorous, partly 
pathetic, rummage sales that are in progress in this 
country; for over-filled dwellings, like shops too 
heavily stocked with goods, make recurrent elim- 
inations imperative. 

Another error in providing what is suitable and 
essential may be classed as misfit furnishing, de- 
noting a lack of originality and paucity of ideas, 
and which, leaning upon certain good effects 
observed in one home (the result of selections made 
for its particular requirements) appears as much 
out of keeping when attempted elsewhere as the 
custom-made apparel of one man when fitted upon 
the next. 


EVERY-DAY COMFORTS 


A disregard for the vital things of the home 
leaves its mark most heavily in the dining and 

est’s rooms, where the conventional is so often 
ollowed, at a sacrifice of individual charm. 

Failure to accomplish the best in fitting up a 
house can sometimes be traced to disproportionate, 
ill-regulated expenditures. An Oriental rug is 
purchased at a high cost because “it will last for- 
ever,” and the rest of the room is set forth with 
cheap furniture that makes the floor covering in- 
harmoniously assertive of its beauty. Or, an 
undisciplined enthusiasm for antiques at bargain 
prices leaves the greater share of the furnishings 
im an incongruous combination. 

The choice of the ornamental to the exclusion of 
the useful has not ended with Rosamond and her 
oom jar. Such every-day comforts as table-linen, 
edding, and bath-room fixtures are in some homes 
set aside for the indulgence of lace curtains, pic- 
tures, bronzes, and bric-a-brac. 

Amidst much that is disheartening in the field 
of household art, there is an encouraging element 
in the increasing number of home-makers endowed 
with natural taste, intelligence, and a progressive 
spirit. With these attributes even a small propor- 
tion of a moderate income may be so wisely dis- 
pensed that the entire house will develop in har- 
monious ways, with every problem nicely considered 
and the balance falling to practical quality or ar- 
ustic effect, according to the relative importance 
of each. 

The outside of the house in city, suburb, or coun- 
try claims a certain amount of attention nowadays, 
although at less frequent intervals than the interior 
calls for. .The monotonous front of the city house, 
Tepeated many times on either side without varia- 
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tion, is a source of so much dissatisfaction that 
when expense is not the handicap an architect 
should be given the remodeling of the entire exte- 
rior. A less radical yet helpful change can be made 
by putting in new doors at the entrance. For the 
narrow, vestibule doors that were favored in an 
earlier period than our own, one generous-sized door, 
plain in design and fitted with first-class hardware, 
is an improvement. If side lights with leaded 
glass are added, the choice of an opaque, colorless 
glass will do away with one of the difficult, if petty, 
items of hall furnishings—the screening of the hall 
from outside observation. 

Che windows facing the street appear the best 
when they are uniformly treated. If dark shades 
are used in place of blinds, another shade of a 
color that will not contrast harshly with the trim- 
mings of the outside sash should be added. Sash 
curtains are a necessity in the city home as a screen 
in daylight hours, but their office is not understood 
when they are caught back at the sides with cord 
or ribbons. Different sash curtains on different 
floors of the house may be permitted at the back 
of the building, but a trim aspect streetward can 
only be sustained by adopting the same material 
from the basement to the top floor. Sash curtains 
of Brussels net in cream-white or écru, finished 
with a lace edge and insertion, can be made up at 
home at a small cost. 


THE EXTERIOR 


lo the home in the country or suburb the ques- 
tion of pam or staining comes around in the 
course of every few years. The shape of the house 
and its environment are the principal points to con- 
sider in choosing the exterior colors, and when pos- 
sible some example that has been elsewhere suc- 
cessful may favor the decision. The fewer colors 
applied to the body of the building, the better. A 
house painted green looks uninteresting among 
trees and grass. Red roofs, showing in a very ex- 
posed space, appear too vivid. Moss-green shin- 
gles rarely combine well with painted green blinds. 
Sashes are now painted like the shutters and trim- 
mings instead of being marked out with light paint. 
Deep cream or buff looks well with weather-stained 
shingles and stands the sunshine and air of the sea 
better than other tints. Porch floors if painted a 
dust or putty color, the shade akin to the earth 
found in the vicinity, lessen the care of keeping 
them in good condition 

lhe fitting up of the porch has become as impor- 
tant as that of any room in the house. Screens of 
hardy or annual vines cost little more than the 
trouble of caring for them, and when they are suited 
to their position they impart more than the mere 
act of giving shade. A coboea scandens, planted 
it the posts of the entrance to.the veranda, bestows 
a distinctive touch with its rich, dark leaves and 
curious bell-shaped blossoms. The Japanese morn- 
ing-glory gives a delightful surprise picture every 
morning if planted at an east corner. Wild cucum- 
ber rivals the clematis in luxuriant blooming, and 
makes rapid temporary shading while permanent 
vines of honeysuckle, woodbine, and ivy are mak- 
ing a slower progress. 

The garden may be brought to the porch by 
plant boxes, fastened along the railing or edge of 
the floor. The boxes, to be a fit setting for their 
contents, should be painted the same color as that 
against which they stand, or, in the words of the 
house painter, be “ painted out. ” 

Pieces of furniture that remain on the piazza at 
night may be rendered impervious to dampness by 
a coat of spar varnish, or. if paint is to be applied, 
the outside variety. The shellacked bamboo 
sereens are often glaringingly discordant with a 
quiet-colored house, but two coats of paint, to 
match the body of the building, will make them in- 
conspicuous. The same plan may be followed 
with chairs and tables that are not desirable enough 
in shape to be made noticeable. 
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The settle-table sold in unfinished wood for the 
kitchen is an acquisition for the informal porch, 
where bouquet-making is a daily pastime. The 
top may hold pitchers, vases, and bowls, and the 
space below the seat may contain a stock of twine, 
scissors, knife, and other implements. 

Taking a rapid survey through the house with an 
eye to things needful, and the aim to present them 
in an uncostly and pleasing way, the hall comes 
into first consideration. Color effect is here the 
most instant and insistent in giving a hospitable or 
an inhospitable impression. Red halls have been 
overdone in hotels and apartments where the color 
was applied to walls, floors, and furniture, but in 
the more elastic field of a private house this color 
may be introduced in a more subtle treatment. 
The wall covering may be a harmonious blending 
of colors in which red appears. A plain carpet of 
the same shade may be laid on the treads of the 
stairs. The rugs may, in a mixtureof color, con- 
vey the same note, and a repetition be found, in 
diminished quantity, in the hangings between 
the doors. 

A plain wall covering in a hall is uninteresting 
unless put on as a background for pictures. Some 
of the bold-patterned English papers, used above a 
hall wainscot, give a decoration strong and agrec- 
able. Burlap and other cloth effects wear better 
than paper. 

The hall color may be advantageously carried 
into an adjoining room when separation is made 
merely by an opening without doors. A slight 
variation, however, may give to the hall a two- 
fold stripe, and to the living-room a two-toned pat- 
tern, or a plain surface. In like manner, the floor 
covering of connecting rooms may be of the same 
material and color. Small rooms are particularly 
helped by these plans. 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


A reception-room that takes the place of a parlor 
is easier to furnish than the old-time parlor or “ best 
room.” In the reception-room the caller in out- 
door costume feels more at ease in quiet-toned sur- 
roundings than in white-and-gold furnishings that 
belong more fittingly in a drawing-room. In the 
reception-room any personal objects of family life 
will naturally be omitted, and due regard paid to 
furniture that is pleasing in line, pictures that are 
entertaining in quality, and colors that are taste- 
fully blended. A clock and a mirror should not 
be omitted in this room, and some photographs or 
prints on a table, a late magazine or an attractive 
book will be welcomed by waiting visitors 

The combination of uses to which a living room 
is put makes it a center of attraction in the home 
To go to William Morris for inspiration in its fur- 
nishing will give some useful hints about restraint 
in decoration, bookcases with plenty of books, com- 
fortable chairs, tables of commodious size, vases 
for flowers, real works of art on the walls, and the 
fireplace the chief object of all. 

The Scotch ingrain rug, in texture. design, and 
colors, suits the living-room’s demand for durabil- 
itv and stvle. The seats in the living-room may 
be covered with a heavy linen, arras cloth, jute, or 
taffeta. The window hangings may be of a coarse- 
meshed net 4 double student lamp accomplishes 
a real service, and the fittings of the fireplace, if 
bought in black iron, will save labor in » se A 
Heliotvpe prints may be hung on the walls, and a 
focussing point of interest be made over the mantel 
with an ivory-toned plaster cast. Brass candle- 
sticks and bowls, pottery of good design, and plants 
in jardiniéres of graceful shapes will contribute a 
charm that can be wrought only with the minor 
belongings of a home. 

The actual requirements of the dining-room may 
be summed up in, first, wall hangings; second, floor 
coverings: third, curtains and door hangings; fourth, 
a table that may be extended: fifth, chairs: sixth. 
serving-table: seventh, sideboard; and eighth, 
china-closet. From such a list as this the home- 
maker Kuvs the outfit for the room in which the 
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meals are served. Uninspired by any special 
adaptation to the family conditions, architectural 
lines of the room or individual expression, the din- 
ing-room at once assumes the air of a well-arranged 
shop with goods on show. The limitations of use 
to which the dining-room is put should not be the 
measure of what can be effected within its four 
walls. The “ seeing eye” will vary a too conventional 
selection by, perhaps, an old oaken chest in which 
the table-linen is kept in preference to a sideboard 
with drawers; a drop-leaf table for serving dishes; 
a sunken closet, instead of the movable china 
cabinet. The popular plate-rail may be quite 
done away with, and a ladder of narrow shelve 
installed on either side of the fireplace. No 
pictures may be hung, but a unique decoration 
given with odd bits of peasant pottery from differ- 
ent countries. A Morris square will be the rug, and 
9 windows will be adorned with pots of growing 
plants. 


’ 


A DEN AND ITS USES 


A den has become so much a part of the modern 
house that when it does not appear in the original 
plan some other room is pressed into its service. 
The use of a den is varied. Sometimes it is made 
a smoking-place for the men after dinner; some- 
times a nook for writing letters or keeping accounts. 
Privacy is its main motive for existence, in con- 
trast to the general occupation of the living-room. 
Character may be given the den if the woodwork 
and furniture are painted or stained in the same 
color; by adopting more vivid colors on the walls 
than in the other sections of the house, and by the 
introduction of collections that represent the se- 
rious work or the leisure hours of the owner of the 
room. 

Bath-rooms, of the most recent designing, are all 
in pure white, and the luxury of first-class equip- 
ment is allowed this department of the home when 
expense must be curtailed elsewhere. The natural 
color of a cheap standing finish may be altered to 
a serviceable white enamel. A portable shower 
bath may be put up in a rented house; a movable 
seat may be attached to the tub for foot baths; 
opaque colorless glass set in leads may take the 
place of curtains and shades, and glass shelves 
and towel rods prevent the tarnishing of nickel 
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plate. In one home where an ardent e of plant ig, and wall covering, window shade and 
lived, the ordinary window was taken out and ire a dressing-table or dresser, long mirror 
small casement set in, making vide whi )thes rack, a chiffonier or chest of drawers, a 
a Boston fern was kept tand, washstand, and screen, a slipper chair 
tair, and rocker, a lounge and writing-desk’ 
THE NURSERY I room occupied by a man a chiffonier for 
The ideal nursery is not an impossibility with t 2 Plee A shirts, a shaving stand, and Morris 
offerings of the twentieth century to choose among a added. ili ae 
Sanitary observances are the first necessity of th ee ee ae ree ae the same ap- 
i das hameme. %% ee oad s as the family room. If a bath-room 
omg gore Sera get ogi <a rd size is connected with _this chamber it 
jaa whats fee on ccen fs mad etimes treated as a dressing-room, and the 
less fuel and throwing out mot! Re ie ia le rated — a —, ae paper, 
on the hearth. A warm, soft rug should cover th pe pare liehe. we ig clothes-holder, and 
portion of floor occupied the rildre Low ee 
cases and chests of drawers n built against idk _ . 
the wall for toys and books \ kindergart table SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 
small chairs, and a willow basket for the tel | things in the home, when they emanate 
the pet dog, will help to make the children’s pr principles of beauty, fitness, and intrinsic 
ince delightful because it is s festly the will not be limited to the family’s quarters, 
own. Short curtains to the s was xt into the servants’ domain. In the 
able dress goods that is sewed rings that w esides the usual attention paid to sani- 
slip easily across the casing \ \ ull covering ibor-saving, and up-to-date contrivances, 
that is printed in soft tones Seer patter some thought for esthetic conditions 
and capable of being sponged off wit! ter, tchen may be made cheerful by painting 
be put up in the nursery, 0 s iry paper hu leep cream-white, and the woodwork a 
instead. \ too sunny room may have the 
BEDROOMS tempered by painting in a French gray and 
lwork in buff. In summer vines may be 
The decoration of the bed i é rainst a south window and a row of 
from a more personal poin any othe laced on the window sill in the winter, 
room in the house. Perhaps s fact ng “tl g g¢ should be bestowed ungrudgingly 
guidance of choice,’’ accounts for s , d <itechen, and for evening comfort a low 
appointing second-floor s. Amateur ¢ rocker should not be overlooked 
periments in color, design, and ture often show housemaid’s room too often receives the 





vexatious results. The simplest arrangements are ids and ends of furniture from other parts 
to the uninitiated, the safest I 1s is too seldom renovated, and is not 

Twin beds are now genet | cha rrporated with the growth of the home 
bers ocecuvied by two pers . ideal \ sunny exposure should 


coming favorably know re filling this room, and the walls painted in a 
White spreads of dimity are t] irket and are ¢ color with the windows and doorways 
light enough to be laundered I %illow y a stenciled border in a deeper tone. 
shams have been put asice f olster-roll oodwork and the pieces of furniture 
a length of cretonne that is la r the pill imeled tint, covering the floor with 
matching the spread la e and clean, hanging the windows 
absolute comfort the bed should S 4 pos retty muslins--these are items inconsider- 


tion that the occupant does t face \ 


ompared with their helpfulness in 
Tho requisities of 


the lr les the he t] usemaid’s room attractive 


HOMES 


A LETTER FROM A SPECIALIST 


The Editor of The House Beautijul - 

I wish to call the attention of your readers to the 
fact that to-day they can build their homes just as 
beautiful as ever, and of substantial construction, 
fireproof, with no greater outlay than if built of 
wood as heretofore. 

From the earliest times, in this country, our 
fathers have built of wood. The outer walls are 
sometimes of stone or brick, but the vitals, the 
floors, the partitions of our houses are almost 
invariably of wood, excepting in the cases of very 
expensive residences of our plutocratic class, who, 
of course, could afford the alleged extravagance of 
fireproofing. It is generally supposed that, apart 
from these few mansions, only public buildings and 
skyscraping structures could be fireproof, the cost 
being thought prohibitive for all minor buildings, 
particularly for the ordinary home. 

And the destruction of our homes by fire has 
gone on apace, as we must expect it to do, when 
we build them of inflammable materials. 

Last year over 42,000 houses that were insured 
were destroyed by fire; and there is no record of 
the uninsured homes; but we are safe in estimating 
the number as being fully as great. What is the 
use of making our houses beautiful with such a fate 
continually hanging over them? 

True, there is some protection, or, at least, solace 
offered in the way of insurance; but see what it 
costs us; we pay the companies over $500,000,000 a 
year in premiums, and they pay out less than one 
dollar in losses for every three they receive! 

But, besides that phase of the matter, consider 


the cost of building of i les n wood. 
doing it simply because our fath 1 it Syste1 th ways, for 
and modes and ways of doing t t 
hold on people. ‘There is no o t lilding wit 


I have just received 
a house to be built here in 
hich is somewhat remote from any 
facturing district, and the lowest 








wood to-day. Lumber has gone eroue hu the old-fashioned wood construction was 
dred per cent in value in the past t ty years; vet S the bid for hollow-tile fireproof con- 
regardless of better and as inexpe! ( titute n was but $5,136. The better way is not 
there are people who will k« : rd t eaper the end, but, as a matter of fact, 
the end of the chapter r less original outlay than does the old, 
Lumber is growing ever scarce irnt-cla firetrap construction we have indulged in 
products, by reason of improved met! f mani g 
facture that more than counte! rease i build the new way you are safe in carry- 
cost of labor, have become At esel e not to exceed twenty per. cent of 
there is absolutely no advantag si vood ( the house, just enough to replace 
building houses. A syst firep ! finish in case an ineipient fire should 
(burnt-clay) tile constructio devised, a1 your furniture and woodwork in a room 
is becoming popular in commer ructures, an The structure proper can stand any 
is now being adapted to house Iding, that re But if built of wood you must carry at 
quires no steel or other expens framing h percent of the value of your house, 
partitions and outer walls, if desired, ar ult of fire once started the whole thing is liable to 
hollow tile, and the floors, al hollow tile, are tior : 
supported upon these part floors ar ild go on giving you facts and figures in- 
straight across, not arched, a 1 mone lv, and T hope to be accorded space enough 
lithic block of hollow tiling. ‘| ture he ITouse Beautiful some day to fully illustrate 
roof and all, is of absolute fireproof constructio1 ful house, properly built. But for the 
imperishable, indestructib! ind-proof ! purpose is merely to call your attention 
proof, warmer in winter and cooler : er, and = ft et; to proclaim a new means of salvation 
costs no more than if built with den joists and r property, the beautiful house you intend 
stud and lath partitions tha high] fla 1 to ask and reiterate the question. 
mable, subject to early deca vel tota build safely and thoroughly and per- 
destruction, vermin-inviting cont il var} , as well as beautifully?” 
ing and shrinking. F.W. Firzpatrrick. 
Bevond that, I maintai t truct rton, D.C, 
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PICTURESQUE OLD 


HE traveler in France who By 
limits his visitations to 
Paris, with perhaps a brief stop at Lyons, 
Avignon, or Marseilles on his way south, misses 
much in sight-seeing. That this land of wonder- 
ful buildings abounds in churches of a rich and 
splendid architecture most people are aware, 
but even this knowledge attracts comparatively 
few strangers to Amiens, Reims, Chartres, Bourges, and many other 
of the great cathedral cities, while as for the smaller towns, and 
their possible attractions in beautiful churches and fascinating 
old houses, their very names are as unknown as their situation 
seems remote and inaccessible. 

Yet the truth is, the great joy of traveling in France is the 
picturesque buildings. Italy, perhaps, offers more in sites, in 
large buildings, in painting, in sculpture, than France. Several 
of the French provincial museums are, indeed, rich in art treasures, 
but outside of Paris the country as a whole does not compare 
with Italy in artistic contents. But in building interest France 
is supreme. No other country is so rich in the ecclesiastical art 
of the Middle Ages, and of civic buildings, of houses, public struc- 
tures, and the like, there still remain a number so considerable as 
to give definite character to many beautiful towns and hamlets. 

The average visitor to France gets little of this; for Paris, with 
all its supreme attractiveness, contains very few complete houses 
of the medieval period, so few, indeed, that at the most they 
rarely amount to more than fragments. So true is this, that if 
one visits Paris alone, one may leave France without taking away 
so much as an idea of what a medieval house may have ‘looked 


like. 








DELIGHTS OF SMALL TOWNS 

But in the provinces the story is vety different. The chief 
charm of the small French city lies in the old houses. These do not, 
it is true, exist everywhere, yet France, seen from the car window, 
is a suggestion of picturesque places, picturesquely situated, 
with picturesque towers, turrets, roofs, and even whole buildings, 
which have an added beauty when seen close at hand. Yet it 
is not always so. The modern Frenchman has not always been 
careful of his old buildings; the sum total of those that survive 
bears a very small relationship to those that have been swept away; 
and of these that remain, many have been ill cared for, or so coldly 
restored as to have lost much of their original beauty, but enough 
still remain to make a trip through the lesser known French cities 
a journey of surprises and delights. 
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LISIEUX—OLD HOUSES IN THE GRANDE RUE 


BARR FERREE 





HOUSES IN FRANCE 


It is small matter that much of this old 
beauty is surface beauty, small matter to 
the traveler, that is, for the traveler rarely gets further than 
the surface of things in any event. I have seen many a rare old 
French house that my soul yearned to possess, until the cold 
damp earth-like air from the open doorway struck full upon me, 
and I realized that, even were I to take up my residence in such a 
place, I would doubtless not long be satisfied with it. And it is 
a fact that many of the old houses were damp and unfit for habita- 
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OLD HOUSES OF THE GRANDE RUE AT DOL 


tion, judged by modern standards of sanitation—an art which 
seems to have no popular following in France. 

But the admiration of the seeker after the picturesque will 
not be lessened by such practical matters. To him it is enough 
that these old buildings survive, and that he is there to see them. 
For their picturesque qualities are very pronounced. Sometimes 
a whole street, as in Lisieux and Bayeux, will be lined with such 
survivals; not all of equal interest, some of very small interest in 
themselves, if the truth must be admitted; yet, as a whole, having 
a fascinating effect, a genuine Old World, old-time feeling that is 
the more pronounced because, just at the corner may be a modern 
dwelling, built in the cold, formal style that modern French build- 
ers, strangely enough, seem to delight in. 

THE PICTURESQUE QUALITY 

Most of the old houses have no quality except the picturesque. 
But that is enough, and more than enough, in these days of formal 
building and uninteresting houses of small cost. Many of these 
structures are modest in dimensions, and very probably were never 
more than what they are to-day, small houses used by persons of 
moderate means. The small house is quite as likely to survive 
as the large house, and that it has done so, many instances show. 

Of art as art they have little enough. They may, like a group 
of houses in Louviers, be absolutely devoid of any structural orna- 
mentation; simply timbered walls filled in with brick and plaster. 
Yet there is charm in the upright and diagonal timbers, and the 
frieze-like arrangement of small, crossed squares on one of them 
shows a proper appreciation of utilizing structural members in 
an ornamental way. There are thousands of such houses in France, 
and they are very thoroughly distributed throughout the country. 

Sometimes there will be decorated posts and carved beam ends: 
very slight in the houses in Dol, richer and more elaborate in the 
fifteenth-century house in Le Petit Andely, refined and exquisite 
in the courtyard of the house of Frangois I. in Abbeville, grotesque 
and striking in the house at Levroux, bands of carv ing and dec- 
orated consoles, as in a row of houses at St. Valery-en-Caux. 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE AT LEVROUX 
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COURTYARD OF HOUSE OF FRANCIS I. AT ABBEVII 





Not one of these examples is overburdened with ornament; wide distribution of houses built along similar lines, and the fact 
in each it is hardly more than a mere touch, an accentuation of that they are frequent mall size, showing that no especial 
some structural feature; yet the result in each instance is thor- skill was employed in 1 rection, point to a marked locali- 
oughly good, and much of this domestic woodwork is eminently zation of the buildi ry at the close of the medieval 
fine and beautiful. If these old houses have a lesson to teach to period 
modern designers it is simply this: that ornament has a place in THE S! LED WORKMEN 
domestic architecture, and a very striking place, but its best use Ws have os sone bp tisk didtial adiinen wine om 
is structural. ployed in 1 small to any greater extent than such 

THE HIGH-PITCHED ROOFS laborers would be e1 buildings of corresponding impor- 

Another very marked feature of these old houses is their roofs. tan la But th important difference to be noticed 
One forgets that these projecting eaves, these high-pitched roofs, between th: 1 hous the modern ones. The old house- 
are simple mechanical devices to throw off the water and protect owners and house-bu | command the services of skilled 
the walls below. Surely such happy inclines, such grouped pyra- art rs who cal beam ends, decorated the capi- 
mids, such admirably placed dormers, were not drawn out on a_ tals o » columns, cut the bands of ornament. We have 
drawing-board and the timbers set from carefully prepared de- no art laborers to-day \ lo similar work or who fill the same 
signs. Nor, indeed, are they mere chance erections, put up hap- part in the life of the tin t is from such a source that the old 
hazard and without thought of effect or result. Nor do they hint hous tained the 1 ndividuality that is as distinctive 
at experiments in building. These fine old houses show very  to-da the wo eshly cut. It is no wonder they are 
clearly that they were put up by workmen long accustomed to pictur e, when artist smen could ke called in for such 
build just such houses, and no others. Atthetime those illustrated simple yet effective d 
in this article were built—the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries The itor feels insta e harmony between the ornamenta- 
building methods had apparently become localized. The great tion and the construct ided to this is the mellow coloring 
cathedrals, as is well known, were largely built by bands of work- that e alone can g uld be a carping critic who would 
men traveling from city to city, from province to province. The wish to alter a line or tor ne of these old dwellings. 
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past, and with the sunshine and light 

which can be obtained from the top of 

the house some way of adapting them to 
useful purposes seems of paramount interest. The 
crowding out of light and sunshine in the winter 
season in our cities is one of the greatest hygienic 
evils, and anything to relieve the situation should 
receive careful consideration. We suffer from the 
lack of sun parlors, light sleeping-rooms, and hy- 
gienic, sanitary, oabaaaiiieiedl living-rooms. The 
average Office of the business section in the tall 
sky-scrapers is flooded with light and sunshine, 
and occupants of these modern offices live under 
better sanitary surroundings than the family 
cooped up in dark or semi-dark, sunless apartments 
or houses. 

The winter roof garden for the wealthy has been 
designed in a number of instances by architects; 
but the need of moderately expensive gardens for 
the average family home is far more important. 
The ordinary two and three story house of our 
cities, provided with a flat roof, with only a slight 
slope to it to carry off the water, provides almost 
ideal conditions for winter gardens. In Euro 
one finds these gardens quite common. In south- 
ern Europe they are not heated, but the sun is 
warm enough to keep them at a temperature suffi- 
cient to live in during the daytime. An ordinary 
stove or grate fire will dissipate any coldness that 
may gather there in the evening. Hardy plants 
thrive therein, and furnish shade, green, and blos- 
soms to make the place delightful. 

In our northern winters the problem of warming 
the roof gardenis in some respects the most for- 
midable. Dampness there never is in such a garden. 
The altitude from the street, and the daily sun- 
bath, keep away moisture and make the roof the 
most healthful part of the house. This fact alone 
should be sufficiently important to tempt one to 
spend the price of a winter’s Southern trip or a 
summer’s sojourn by the seashore to equip the 
roof with the necessary apparatus for making it an 
ideal winter sun-parlor. 


THE USE OF GLASS 


To cover the roof or a section of it with glass 
depends a good deal upon the cost of material and 
the conditions which prevail in each individual 
case. If one is satisfied with a wooden frame-work, 
partitioned with boards three or four feet up, and 
then covered with a dome of glass sash, the work 
is not expensive. Ordinary window-pane glass 
may be employed and wooden sash at little cost 
will prove satisfactory. A steel or iron frame- 
work, with large plate glass on the sides and top, 
will naturally double the expense, and there will 
always of course be the danger of breaking the 
giass. The roof is not the safest place for glass on 
account of the violent winds which sweep across 
the tops of the houses, and also because of hail 
storms, heavy snow falls, and even flying missiles. 
Plate glass will not, as a rule, resist as much pres- 
sure as common window-pane glass fastened securely 
in wooden sashes. 

A space of fifteen feet frontage and twenty feet 
deep which makes a large room for a sun-parlor or 
winter flower garden, can be seneinesiell on the 
roof with all necessary equipments and details, for 
about three hundred dollars. It can be done for 
much less than this if one is willing to do much of 


— UR flat city roofs are waste spaces which 
( ) have been neglected by architects in the 


the work at odd moments and economize in differ- 
ent ways in using second-hand material. 


HOW TO BUILD THE ROOF GARDEN 


The upright posts of the garden should be made 
of pine, four by five inches, and ten feet high. 
These should be firmly attached to the roof beams 
by means of L-shaped iron braces, and then by 
supports of wood reaching three feet up from the 
floor. These posts of wood should be placed every 
five feet apart, which would make three in front 
and back and four on the two sides. When placed 
in position the sideboards should be nailed on to 
hold them together. Six-inch planking should be 
used for this, making an inside and outside wall, 
with an air space between. The flooring should be 
double. The first should be laid with ordinary six 
or ten inch spruce boards laid diagonally. This 
flooring hel be laid on beams placed across the 
roof and nailed to each wooden upright post. The 
top floor of two or three inch pine or hard wood 
should be laid over this rough flooring when the 
roof is inclosed. 

The next step should be to make window sash 
extending from the double wall to the top of the 
sun-parlor, or sash six feet long and four wide. 
Double sash should be used with an air space be- 
tween. Sash like this may be purchased at fac- 
tories for much less than they can be made by a 
local carpenter. Make the full measurements of 
all the sash needed and send to a sash and blind 
factory for an estimate. The glazing can be done 
easily at home. Have the window-pane glass cut 
the right size, and then with a few tin tacks and 
putty the glass can be put in the sash at odd 
moments. 


SIDE FRAMES 


Several of the top sash and side frames should be 
put on hinges so they can be easily opened to give 
ventilation. Outside air must be admitted freely 
to such a parlor, and the foul air must be able to 
escape through the roof sash in order to secure good 
sanitary results. 

The rqof is made by crossing from the upright 
posts, beams of the same size. These should cross, 
and be joined together, in the middle. If addi- 
tional strength is needed for such a parlor a single 
post may be erected in the very middle to support 
the roof beams. As the wind storms are some- 
times very heavy, and the pressure of several feet 
of snow is quite strong, this middle support is a 
precaution that should be wisely considered. Such 
a central post instead of detracting from the interior 
effect of the sun-parlor may be made to contribute 
to its coziness. A flower-stand may be built around 
it and the potted plants grouped in tiers so that the 

ost will be almost entirely hidden from view. Or 
if it is needed for other purposes, use an ordinary 
cart wheel for a circular seat. Take out the hub, 
and attach the spokes to the central post and build 
supports for the outside of the rim. Then cover 
it with pillows, rattan, or upholstery work, com- 
pletely concealing the wheel from view. A most 
convenient and luxurious circular seat will thus be 
provided at little expense. 

The roof sash should likewise be double. 
Those arranged to open for ventilation should be 
equipped with a spring and pulley so they can be 
manipulated by ropes from below. Such equip- 
ments may be obtained at almost any hardware 
store. 
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DECORATIONS 


The structure, so far, should cost not more than 
two hundred dollars, including the hard wood floor. 
The one hundred dollars left should be expended 
on the heating apparatus and shades. Every part 
of the inside sashes should be covered with window 
shades. Better results will be obtained if double 
shades are used. The outside ones should be of 
some light gray color, and inner ones of dark 
heavy green, so that when pulled down the room 
will be made almost dark. These shades should all 
work easily so the light and sunshine admitted can 
be regulated to suit any plants on any kind of day. 
In the middle of a sunny day the light will be too 
strong for most plants and flowers, even when 
shaded by light-colored shades. Often the green 
shades will be required to keep the sun out of a part 
of the parlor. 

However, as the sun-parlor is built for health as 
much as for flowers, the plants must be grouped so 
the sun can be admitted in the roof beet on a good 
part of the day. This can be done by grouping the 
plants which thrive best in the sun in one corner, 
and the semi-shade plants in another corner. One 
may then have the sun and shade at all times 


HEATING 


The heating of such a sun-parlor is greatly sim- 
plified if flowers and plants are not kept in it, for 
an ordinary small stove will then provide sufficient 
heat within a short time after the fire is made. To 
keep such a stove going all the time requires a little 
care. The plants must be protected on the coldest 
night. A good-sized coal-burning stove, however, 
of the self-feeding order, should prove adequate, 
Such a stove will not prove an ornament, exactly. 
to the room, but after all it gives a cheerful aspect 
to the cozy sun-parlor. A little ingenuity in 
arranging it so that it will not stand out too con- 
spicuously in the room will make it serviceable 
without detracting from the general effect. If the 
house is heated by steam or hot water, the problem 
is simplified by running a few coils of pipes up into 
the room. It will be found that the double sashes, 
and the double shades when drawn at night-time. 
will greatly reduce the expense of heating the roof 
garden. The cold winds will be modified by the 
sash, and the air space between will retain the heat 
of the room, and keep the temperature from vi- 
olent changes. 

The ordinary house is provided with a scuttle 
opening to the roof and a rude pair of steps or 
ladder; but this must be improved to make the 
garden tempting on sunny days. A pair of pine 
stairs of easy ascent can be constructed for ten or 
fifteen dollars and a door which opens upward by 
means of a spring and pulley placed in position for 
ten dollars more. The convenience of access will 
count much toward making the roof garden pop- 
ular. 

The interior of the roof garden may be decorated 
with rugs, potted plants, easy-chairs, and tables 
with paper and magazines on them, to suit the taste 
of the owner. The room is susceptible of the most 
artistic treatment. Everything depends upon the 
ingenuity and purse of the owner. Both the nerves 
and constitution of all of us would be greatly im- 
proved in our northern cities in winter if every house 
were provided with such sun-parlors where sun, 
light, and good ventilation could be enjoyed without 
let or hindrance. 











THE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH SHOW 
IS NOT ESSENTIAL TO THE DECORATION OF A HOUSE, 


THE HOMES OF MANY OF OUR RICHEST 


IN EXECRABLE 


CITIZENS tE 
TASTE 


THAT WEALTH 
AND THAT 
FURNISHED 


THE BRADLEY-MARTIN HOUSE 


T is customary in many schools to teach 
English by means of incorrect sentences ; 
to give examples of false construction, 
and to show on another blackboard 

similar sentences correctly written, Distin- 
guished educators have questioned this 
method, claiming that the mind should be 
trained by reading and writing correct Eng- 
lish only. 

The policy of Tae House BEeautiFrut has 
been based on a similar theory; that the good 
only should be illustrated, and that exam- 
ples of faulty house. furnishings should be 
carefully avoided. 

Some mistakes in English are so flagrant 
that they are valuable as object lessons; 
some houses are so atrocious that they are 


valuable as warnings. A f 


blunders in the grammar of are! 


decoration are herewith rep 
benefit of our readers. W 
large letters beneath each 


WHAT TO 
Cheap ugliness is bad 1g 
ugliness is a crime, for the r 
the rich man is greater than tha 
brother. His opportunities 1 
lic taste are so vast that 


them without violating a sacr: 


there one millionaire in 
this responsibility, or wh 
Is there one costly palace 
not an outrage against 
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AVOID 


THE 


that is Both are offenders. 


expensive residence in a hundred 


re and in object lesson in the beautiful? 


is there one cottage in this broad 
te it t can compare in ugliness and vul- 
the millionaire’s house which we 

is a text for our first sermon on 
laste of the Rich—a sub-heading 
ght run: The Compensations of 


question the rich man’s right to 
pub m. It is his duty to build a costly 
rlect he man of wealth who lives in mis- 

Is roundings is evading his responsibil- 
izes it e as much as the man who builds a 
ust? 1 nt of ugliness in brown stone and 
One does not 
Is ypportunities; the other misuses them. 
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It is the rich man’s duty 
to build the great_house, and 
it is his duty to build it 
worthily. Every advantage 
that money can give is with- 
in his reach; every oppor- 
tunity to create a beautiful 
house is his by right of 
wealth. When he erects a 
monstrosity in marble or 
stone he is corrupting public 
morals as well as taste. 
One of the greatest evils of 
our modern civilization is the 
aping of the rich by the poor. 
Sham and pretence thrive in 
this mad struggle for appear- 
ances. The genuine cannot 
be acquired and so the false 
is accepted. The vulgarity 
of the mansion is copied a 
hundred fold, copied in 
cheap material that has but 
one advantage—it cannot 
last. 

The millionaire walks in 
the glare of the lime-light. 
The privacy enjoyed by men 
in humbler walks of life is 
denied him. He may hide his move- 
ments in Wall street, but he cannot hide 
his house. Stone walls and high hedges 
are powerless against the X-ray of public 
curiosity. He may make a fetich of pri- 
vacy, seeking it with a persistency second 
only to his desire for greater gain, but he can- 
not attain it. His house is in a measure pub- 
lic property. It is a curse of riches, possi- 
bly the penalty of riches that their possessor 
is always in the public eye. The cut of his 
clothes, the number of his servants, the pat- 
tern of his furniture are matters of absorbing 
interest. We read these items daily in our 
newspapers; we hear them discussed con- 
tinually. 


THE MILLIONAIRE’S DUTY 


If the millionaire is to occupy so much of 
our horizon, it behooves him to use his 
influence for good. He may endow colleges 
and found libraries, and yet, by reason of his 
house, fail as a public benefactor. The house 
lives after him; unlike its imitations, it is 
not built for a day. 

All millionaires’ houses are not of the same 
class. Some are worse than others. Per- 
haps the rich man has acquired his wealth 
quickly and wishes to impress the public with 
the fact. His house will express but one 
thing, money. Perhaps he wishes to avoid 
the public; he lives abroad and his house 
is merely a storage place for the treasures of 
dismantled palaces. It is a jumble of costly 
furniture and rare tapestries; things beautiful 
in themselves but producing only confusion 
and discord when crowded together within 
the walls of one American house. It is a 
museum, not a home, and without the 
wise classifications and dignity of a real 
museum. 

There are many such houses in our land. 
They are, like the Bradley-Martin type, object 
lessons in the mis-direction of riches. Built 
solely to house a collection of costly antiques, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE DRAWING-ROOM 


they can have no value as beautiful homes, 
but they might be made to have a value of 
another kind. They could at least be con- 
sistent. We do not quarrel with the rich 
man for turning his house into a would-be 
museum; we quarrel with him for the jum- 
ble of styles, periods, and countries that he 
gathers together under one roof. Houses of 
this class suggest the mansion of Silas Hig- 
bee, the ham magnate, who made his fortune 
in Chicago and then moved to New York to 
spend it. His creator, Harry Leon Wilson, 
describes the house in his novel, “The 
Spenders.” 

“The door to the Higbee domain is of 
polished mahogany, set between lights of 
antique verte Italian glass and bearing an 
ancient brass knocker. From the recep- 
tion-room, with its walls of green Empire 
silk, one passes through a foyer hall of 
Cordova leather hangings to the drawing- 
room. Opposite the entrance is a mantel 
of carved Caen stone faced with golden 
Pavanazzo marble, with old Roman andirons 
of gold, ending in the fleur-de-lis. The walls 
are hung with blue Florentine silk embossed 
insilver. Beyond a bronze grille is the music- 
room, a library done in Hungarian oak, a 
billiard-room, a smoking-room. The latter 
has walls of red damask and a mantel with 
‘Post Tenebras Lux’ cut into one of its mar- 
ble panels, a legend which the worthy lessee 
of all this splendor is wont to gaze at with 
respectful admiration.” 

Another novelist has described the exterior 
of a similar house. In “The Celebrity,” by 
Winston Churchill, a newly-made millionaire 
points with pride to his mansion. “I had 
all these ideas I gathered knocking about the 
world and I gave them to Willis of Philadel- 
phia to put together for me. But he’s hon- 
est enough not to claim the house. Take 
for instance the minaret business on the west, 
I picked that up from a mosque in Algiers. 
The oriel just this side is whole-cloth from 
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Haddon Hall, and the gal- 
leried porch next it is from 
a French chateau. Some of 
the features on the south are 
from a Buddhist temple in 
Japan. Only a little blend- 
ing and grouping were ne- 
cessary. Now get the effect. 
Did you ever see another 
house like it?” 

The pictures of the house 
of Mr. Bradley-Martin are 
sufficient to illustrate the 
point in hand. Ostentation 
is expressed in every detail; 
pretence is written across 
every line. The rooms are 
faulty architecturally. The 
doors and ceilings are bad. 
The furnishings suggest the 
upholstery department of the 
country store. The rugs are 
commonplace. The draperies 
are execrable. Enter the Hall 
of the Bradley-Martin abode 
and gaze upon the mis-spent 
millions. Behold the ceil- 
ing, the walls, the furniture, 
the rugs, the draperies, and 
note the discord. The ceiling is good 
in itself—full of dignity and well con- 
structed—a copy of a Medici ceiling in 
Florence; but it fits neither the walls nor 
the furniture. The walls are not much of 
anything; a weak imitation of a French 
period, poorly drawn and badly colored. 
The fine Empire chairs are as much out 
of place in this setting as a fine jewel in a 
brass mounting. They are a hundred years 
later than the walls and nearly two centuries 
behind the ceiling. Silas Higbee in his New 
York palace could not approach this hop- 
skip-and-jump of periods. 


CHENILLE 


Note the ugly, trifling, commonplace lamps 
and ornaments, with their suggestion of the 
basement bargain counter! Gaze upon the 
grille and the drapery of the staircase and 
ponder deeply. This festoon with its ball 
fringe is the crowning point in the jumble. 
It is the final touch of the ridiculous. In a 
poor man’s house it would be pathetic. In its 
present setting it must make the angels weep. 
As you walk from room to room in the Brad- 
ley-Martin mansion you will find the looped 
drapery with the ball fringe at every turn. 
You cannot escape it. It has left its mark on 
every window and every door. Its disfig- 
uring hand is on the chairs, the couches— 
even the beds. 

Passing from the Hall you enter the Draw- 
ing-room. More money; less taste. The 
upholstered ceiling, the tortured walls, the 
bedecked and begilded furniture, the costly 
and trumpery ornaments wage a continual 
battle. All the nations of Europe are rep- 
resented in this apartment and they keep up 
an international warfare. The Russian sledge 
swears at the Japanese porcelains; the Jap- 
anese porcelains are not on speaking terms 
with the Chinese bronzes; the French fur- 
niture hurls invectives at the German drap- 
eries. How restful! How livable! Count 
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the cost—the thousands expended here and 
rejoice that you cannot go and do likewise. 

As a special feeling for the fitness of things 
note the sledge, typical of frozen ice fields, 
filled with palms from the tropics, and rest- 
ing on the skin of a man-eating tiger. Re- 
trace your footsteps, walking gingerly so that 
you may not demolish several thousand 
dollars’ worth of bric-A-brac by a chance mis- 
step. Ponder what it must be to thus pir- 
ouette three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year—and be thankful for providential 
poverty. 

As bedrooms express the real personality 
of their owners, not being in any sense show 
places—so the Bradley-Martin chambers 
reveal the true taste of their occupants. 
Here we see the commonplace shorn of 
some of its glitter. The commercially cheap 
is placed side by side with the costly. 

Beginning with the Louis XV. room study 
carefully the details, the hanging-lamp, the 
table with its useless trifles, the gilded 


THE EMPIRE BEDROOM 


cupid upholding the frenzied canopy. Louis 
XV. did some one say? The decorators of 
Louis’ court would be moved to tears could 
they but-see the crimes committed in their 
name. There is nothing typical of this style 
except a few pieces of furniture and they are 
travesties. The ornate beds placed upon a 
carpeted dais have the outlines of the great 
style they seek to copy but that is all. The 
real spirit of the period is lacking. What 
little Louis XV. feeling there is in the room is 
totally destroyed by the awful ceiling, the 
cheap and insecure table and the weird and 
very modern draperies. The walls have asug- 
gestion of the style under consideration but 
their treatment robs them of any dignity. 
For mis-applied energy the Empire bed- 
room is an impressive object lesson. Here 
is some fine old furniture ruined by a hope- 
less mixture of the commonplace:—The 
beautiful bedstead is disfigured by an aston- 
ishing canopy which suggests a huge lamp- 
shade. The couch of noble proportions, 





ornamented with the torch and wreath, is 
hidden beneath a chenille covering. The 
Empire divan of fine lines is marred by a sofa 
pillow. The undoubted beauty of the walls 
is spoiled by a weak and meaningless ceiling. 

The chintz bedroom can hardly be taken 
seriously. A simple brass bed of indiffer- 
ent pattern is bedraped and befringed until 
its lines are almost effaced. Heaven never 
designed beds of this kind for canopies. But 
balled and fringed canopies are the Bradley- 
Martin hall-mark, and no bed, be it ever so 
humble, can escape. 

Make note of these five interiors. Study 
them as children study examples of incorrect 
English. They are colossal examples of 
errors in house furnishings. They break 
every law of decoration; violate every prin- 
ciple of home-making. They were planned 
and executed by money—undistracted by 
thought of comfort, taste, or harmony. The 
result is a monument to ugliness and the 
poor taste of the rich. 


A second article in this series, devoted to the home of another prominent New York family, will appear in the Fanuary issue. 
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IMPLICITY is the cry of the hour, and gift- 
making is less complex than it was a half- 
dozen years ago. If a gift is unique, the 

uestion of expense is secondary; if it is 
chosen with a sense of fitness, a knowledge 
of the likes and needs of the recipient, its intrinsic 
value is unimportant; if it expresses the individu- 
ality of the receiver and something of the per- 
sonality of the giver it becomes a perfect gift, 
ardless of the price. 
he hand-made article has always had a special 
significance at Christmas. In the old days—about 
teen years ago, to speak by card—a hand-made 
ey meant one that we made ourselves; some use- 
ul or useless thing that we painted or sewed with 
much agony. It meant something; it was hand- 
made. Our friends would appreciate the time and 
thought expended upon it, and treasure it forever. 
We still approve the hand-made gift, but we no 
longer waste precious time and eyesight in making 
something that in the end seldom expressed any- 
thing but love. We go to the craft-worker—the man 
or woman who-has learned the craft of the hand 
and whose smallest bit of work is art as well as 
craft. We select some unique thing and send it to 
our friend rejoicing. Its actual value in money 
may be slight, but its value in color, line, and in- 
dividuality is vast. 

The gift may take the form of a copper bowl. 
& quaintly set pebble, an illuminated text. It may 
be in the guise of a slender metal candlestick, a 
leather book-cover, a beaten silver spoon. It may 
be a piece of furniture, big and substantial, or a 
tiny opal imbedded in a loop of silver. It may be 
one of these things, or something quite different, but 
whatever it is, it will have certain characteristics 
which are a part of arts-and-crafts traditions. 
It will be good in design and color, strong, service- 
able, possibly the only one of the kind in existence, 
and hand-made. 

If you live in Chicago you will seek these things 
in the various shops where handcraft thrives—in 
Cowan’s, the Kalo, the Wilro, the Swastica shops, 
the Craftery, the studio of the Crafters, the work- 
shop of Robert Jarvie, the lantern and candlestick 
maker, the studio of Leonide C. Lavaron, the worker 
in metals and semi-precious stones, in the rooms of 
the Atlan Club, in the studio of Miss Dibble and 
Miss Topping, decorators of china, and in the 
workshops of Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne, Mrs. 
Isadore Taylor, Miss Jessie Preston, Miss Magda 
Heuermann, and Miss Christia M. Reade. Chicago 
has many arts-and-crafts people, and they are all 
making beautiful things for the holidays. Forges 
and hammers, and all manner of tools, of which the 
artless and the craftless know not even the names, 
are tremendously busy. 

During late November and all through December 
the various shops and studios are thrown open to the 
shopping public. The rooms are decked in holiday 
attire. To enter isto succumb. These fascinating 
oo solve the old-time problem: “ What to give!” 

f you wish an oddly-set jewel for a friend—a semi- 
recious stone in an individual setting—go to Miss 
varon’s little corner in the Field Building, or to 


the Swastica shop in the same corridor, or to the 
Wilro shop in the Fine Arts Building. The friend 
loves opals—not being superstitious. The arts-and 

comes to opals 


crafts people are wizards when it 
They Poe ie things with the rough matrix, 
bringing out rare and unexpected Super 
stitions take flight, for lucky indeed are the posses 
sors of these stones. 


} 
colors, 


Perhaps the friend revels in leather things—bags 
rtfolios, and book-covers. The Ingerson studio 


in the Field Building is one place to go, the Swastica 
shop again another, and still ag the Wilro shop 
Leather work, like china decorating, 
through the amateur stage. It i 






has Pp ussed 


LOW ery good 


The various styles of applied, burnt, and illumi 
nated leather may be found in a variety of articles 
from card-cases to table-covers, from portfolios to 





portiéres. The color schemes of these are very 
successful; greens, browns, yellows, deep orange, 
Pompeiian-red, Gobelin-blue, and silver-gray 

If candlesticks are the special hobby of the friend, 
the field is indeed a pleasant one. All the world 
should burn candlesticks when candlesticks are so 
beguiling. One man in Chicago has won the title 
of “candlestick maker.’ He 
but people sometimes forget t 






akes other things, 


Tact Lanterns, 


bowls, lamp-shades, come from his w 


rkshop, also 
door-knockers. If you wish a Jarvie candlestick 
for a friend, or as an acceptable present for your- 
self, you can make a journey to the West Side 
studio, or to the Kalo shop in the Fine Arts Build 
ing. You will find an illustrated Greek alpha- 
bet—a candlestick alphabet, to be exact. Here is 
Alpha, a graceful stick in brass, suggesting a high 





poppy cup; here are Beta and Gamma in copper, 
rass, and bronze verdegrene; Delta, Epsilon, Eta, 
Iota, Kappa, Theta, and Zeta, in various high and 
low designs, al] attractive in shape and charming ir 
their dull or highly polished surfaces. The Eta is 


a hand-made saucer-stick, quaint enough to have 
belonged to some great-grandmother. Whena bay- 
berry dip is placed in its socket the old-time atmos- 
phere is complete. 

Among the interesting revivals of old indu 
is that of candle dipping. The bay or wax berry is 
used, and the result is highly successful. The can- 
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dles or dips are about eight inches long, : 


stries 






grayish green. When lighted they produce a flame 
of a beautiful soft luster. “These candles,’’ writes 
an early historian, “are never greasy to the touch 


nor melt with lighting in the h: ttest weather. 
Neither does the snuff of these ever offend the smell, 


like that of a tallow candle, but, instead of being 
Ss if an accident puts a candle out, it 
yields a pleasant fragrancy to all that are in the 


rooms, insomuch that nice people often put them 
out on purpose to have the incense of the expiring 
snuff.” 

Mr. Jarvie’s bayberry dips are made by a men 
ber of the Hingham Arts-and-Crafts Society. For 
the Christmas table these old-time 
—— appropriate. 

f needlework is the special preference, the little 
shops offer much to tempt the holiday buyer. In 
the Kalo is the blue and white work of Deerfield, 


candles seen 





in the Swastica is the work of the Newcomb Schoo] 
of Needlecraft, in the Wilro are interesting Swedish 
embroideries and linens. The Swedish weaving 
shown in the latter shop is decidedly effective. It 
has the appearance of needlework, and is beautiful 
in color. Swedish aprons with their characteristic 


horizontal stripes are among the attractive woven 
articles. Newcomb needlework is suggestive of 
Newcomb pottery. Conventionalized trees are the 
principal motifs. The colors are wonderfully soft 
and effective against a background of coarsely 
woven linen. Fanciful titles have been given some 
of the designs. : 


“Young Sweet Gums in Autumn” 
24 


abel of a lovely landscape in greens, blues, 
1 DINK. 
Deerfield blue-and-white needlework is so 
w own through the various arts and crafts 
s that comment is unnecessary. From Deer- 
fi come charming photographs taken by the 
M Allen—couritry see and roads, old colonia] 
} und picturesque children. Deerfield bas- 
also displayed at the Kalo shop. Blue 
ind white Frackleton ware, bas-reliefs by * Lou 
W Moore, and metal articles from the Handi- 
ra hop of Boston are exhibited here; also a 
wood and copper sconce from the 
Cr ry, located in the Commercial Bank Building. 
Ar s in wood and metal are the sole productions 
oO raft shop. 
Illuminations howe a special significance at Christ- 
The little shops all have illuminated texts 


al ims, and beautifully printed quotations from 


R and Browning. Old illuminations—frag- 
‘ f missals—may be found in a delightful 
I p in the Marshall Field Building. well known 
to lovers of old books and rare bindings. Mr. Wal- 
ter M. Hill has recently returned from a book pil- 
gril e in England and France, and book-lovers 


rdly afford to miss his holiday exhibition. 
vy books which have the charm and individ- 
18 ' the old, the volumes printed by Ralph 
Flet r Seymour take high rank. His “ Four Old 
Christmas Carols,’ reprinted from early manv- 
scrij ind decorated in the missal style, forms an 
id liday gift. These songs of the Middle Ages 
ar of quaint charm, pleasing_to, the] modem 


e who care for things Japanese, the"ex- 
ter collection of H. H. Deakin is a treasure 
ho If the friend is a lover of old prints, what 
I harming gift could be imagined than a Hiro- 
n-storm, or one of Hokusai’s famous views 
1 spirited figure group by Toyokuni, second 
or ashing warrior by Kunisada ; not first 

nless we have a well-filled purse, but some 

ting, quite as satisfactory, except to the 


ron? eur 





( s big establishment is a veritable gift shop 
A | ummary of its attractions would fill pages. 
Ant s, pottery, Dutch and Russian brass, Shef- 
f porcelains, silver, antique and modern 
jewelry, lamps, candlesticks, and screens are some 
of th ings of this spacious, beautiful shop. 
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xclusive articles to interest the holiday 


shopper are the many chafing-dish accessories in 
Shef plate. Other and less expensive gifts are 
repr tions in Italian terra-cotta of old caskets 
and l-boxes. They are a deep ivory color, and 
dist n their round or oblong covers portraits of 
Flor e nobles and lovely bits of Renaissance 


Made near Florence, in a limited num- 
mly have been brought to this country. 
was so fortunate as to secure the entire 

riend is a collector of things colonial, 
will prove more acceptable than a bit of 
old copper, pewter, or brass. At O’Brian’s are rare 
ss heirlooms from a New Jersey col- 
eautiful candlesticks and tea-pots and fine 
kers Interesting antiques of another 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. mirror frames 
of teristic designs. Photographs and color 
print great variety are always to be found in 
this wutiful ou 2 Among the color reproduc- 
Stes 
C 





ially to be mentioned are Mrs. Woodruff's 
hart ¢ Dutch babies in old Holland frames. Of 
uniqu ttery articles the Goss ware from Oxford 
is rece ended to the gift-maker. It is of simple 
white glaze bearing the various coats of arms of the 
colleg Oxford, and is extremely decorative. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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As shine our stars above the snow, 
His star of promise long ago 

Shone, and made glad the place below, 
' —’ Twas Bethlehem. 


Till by its light the wise men led, 

Sought out that lowly cattle shed 

Where His dear Mother laid His head 
In Bethlehem. 


And on Him honor to confer 

Fair gifts they brought, that costly were, 

Of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, 
To Bethlehem. 


The shepherds saw a vision flame, 

And heard an angel’s voice proclaim 

Christ’s birth, that glorifies the name 
Of Bethlehem. 
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Their tidings glad we sing again, 

“Peace on earth, good will to men,” 

The hosts of Heaven sang it then 
O’er Bethlehem. 


For, oh, He came to set us free 

From sin, and ’twas for such as we 

He turned His face toward Calvary 
From Bethlehem. 


And these the gifts that bring us mirth, 
They do but signify the worth 
Of God’s supremest gift to earth 

At Bethlehem. 


Then come rejoice this Christmas morn 
That Christ the Lord a babe was born. 
With honor, praise, and love adorn 
Proud Bethlehem. Ly I 








COLLECTOR'S 


HE elephants forming this collection 

are not the product of African jungles. 

They were secured in no hunt save 

that of the curio collector, and their 

value in ivory is unimportant. They are an 

amusing handful of cabinet pieces, expres- 
sing the whimsical fancy of their keeper. 

The fascinations of bronze, ivory, ebony, 
and china elephants are known only to those 
who possess bronze, 
ivory, ebony, and 
china elephants. Their 
various expressions of 
mirth, rage, or joy are 
appreciated solely by 
those who have the 
elephant mania. 

Ivory monkeys once 
had a brief vogue, and 
china dogs have had 
their day. To the man 
bent on monkeys, ele- 
phants would probably 
seem clumsy and unin- 
teresting, and to the 
elephant hunter, mon- 
keys would doubtless 
seem small and unimportant game. 
in the hobby. 

The element of uncertainty that plays an 
important part in all collecting is ever pres- 
ent in the elephant pursuit. To the col- 
lector of tea-pots, clocks, or spoons, every 
unexplored corner holds possibilities. The 
rarest specimens may be just at hand. So 
it is with elephants. The Japanese shop 
may contain a jewel in bronze, the Chinese 
restaurant may hold in some hidden corner a 
gem in ivory, and the Ceylon tea-shop may 
display a treasure in ebony. If you seek 
elephants with sufficient diligence you will 
have your reward; but the pursuit is difficult, 
and disappointments are many. 


It is all 





A FEW MEMBERS OF THE ELEPHANT 








INTERESTS 


ELEPHANTS 


A desire for elephants is ter of growtl nterests of science. The collecting 
The collection usually begiz hanes N beyond a doubt been partly re- 
one plans an assortment nts in col 
deliberation. But to ae of ivory elephants claims no 


to acquire a wish for anothe1 elephants 
do not long satisfy and the third is add 
Three are hardly rep 


ission. He likes elephants and 
But let no one suppose for 


elephant collecting is a nar- 


fourth is sought. Number f ibly rsuit. On the contrary, it has great 
gift. 


Friends notice the failin ik Unconsciously the seeker of 
elephants finds himself 
a student of oriental 
history and _ religion, 
No one would think of 
delving into the reli- 
gious belief of the Siam- 
ese as a mere pastime, 
but a small white ele- 
phant, imported from 
Siam, makes the sub- 
ject at once of thrilling 
interest. The pages of 
the encyclopedia are 
carefully studied, and 
every scrap of infor- 
mation about sacred 


elephants is remem- 

bered. 
note of it for a future bir ] elephant furnishes another 
hobbies are easily disposed 1S | the Hindu elephant still another. 
and thus the collector has e el nd Sumatra become more than mere 
phants among his holiday gift When the the map and gradually fragments of 


number reaches seven or 

collection is under way. 

lished and recovery is i 
Hobbies have dragged 


hy, religious beliefs, man- 
ns are stored in the memory— 
unt of a few bits of bronze and 


world. If the North P: Burmese elephants are not to 
piece it would have been d I ong r the mere asking. They must be 
ago—and would now be exhibit i glass 1s much persistency as the real 
case. Scientific research i le ith Missionaries are sometimes of great 
an ardent collecting — spirit missionary friend in the field is 
wonders. ful than the mere _pleasure- 


Many of the rarest geological and botanica r the opportunities enjoyed by the 
specimens have seldom bee! red I uch greater. If you wish ele- 
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phants, cultivate missionaries and all others 
who come in contact with the home life of 
the natives, for they are the ones who secure 
objects of a religious significance. 

It ishardly possible 
that the collector of 
elephants will know 
a missionary located 
right in Siam. Such 
a circumstance would 
savor too much of a 
story-book for achap- 
ter in real life. But 
a missionary friend in 
India is within the 
reach of possibilities; 
and via India come 
elephants of many 
climes. 

The India tribe of 
elephants is in itself 
large and _ varied. 
From Delhi come 
sandlewood ele- 
phants, cleverly 
earved and redolent 
of the far-away East. 
From Mandura come 
inlaid elephants of a 
rare and costly kind. 
Wood silver, ivory, 
and gold are a part of 
their artistic anat- 
omy. From Bombay 
and Calcutta come 
little ebony elephants 
with red enamel san- 
dies and tusks of 
ivory. An impressive lot are these India 
elephants—gay in color and spirited in mod- 
eling. One is cause for great elation; two fill 
the possessor with what little Marjorie Flem- 
ming termed “a most majestic pride.” Ifa 
Mandura specimen is numbered in the collec- 
tion the “majestic pride” is quite excusable. 

Among the jubilee presents of Queen Vic- 
toria exhibited at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition are several elephants. They were 
presented to her Majesty by native Indian 
princes and form one of the most interesting 
features of this wonderful collection. One 
is an exquisite little specimen in gold and 
silver decked with the trappings of war. 
Upon the jeweled saddle are miniature towers, 
significant of royal battles. 

The Exposition affords a fruitful field for 
the hunter of elephants. In the India Build- 
ing are several varieties which may be quickly 
acquired by the exchange of a little American 
money. They are quite modern and not of 
especial interest, but they make an excellent 
foundation for a collection. In the beautiful 
little Siam pavilion the visitor is permitted to 
look at elephants but not to carry any away. 
In the Ceylon tea-house elephants are every- 
where. Ebony elephants greet you at the 
door and paper and silk elephants hang from 
the balconies. Your tea-cup is decorated with 
an elephant, your teaspoon has an elephant 
on the handle, and the package of tea you buy 
as you go away bears an elephant label. If 
you enjoy elephants you will revel in this 
little tea-house. And if you wish to con- 
tinue the quest vou will find the trail of the 


elephant over the entire Exposition. It will 
lead you to many unexpected corners of the 
great exhibition buildings. Some of the 


specimens you will not wish, for even ele- 





IVORY FROM HONG-KONG AND CHINA FROM DRESDEN 


phants are growing commercial, but there 
will be a few prizes for the diligent seeker. 





A RARE CHINESE SPECIMEN 


The elephants shown in the illustrations 
form part of a large and varied collection. 
Some are valuable, others are selected; for 
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their amiable and pleasing personalities. 
The big German elephant made of Dresden 
china is prized for his life-like appearance and 
for his exceedingly clever modeling. The 
baby elephant shown 
with him is a rare 
little specimen of Chi- 
nese ivory, brought 
from Hong-Kong by 
a sea captain many 
years ago. They form 
the ‘great contrast of 
the collection, being 
the largest and small- 
est specimens. A 
valuable Chinese ele- 
phant is the one of 
polished bronze with 
the mischievous mon- 
key and the spritely 
toad. Three very 
spirited beasts are 
shown in the bronze 
and celluloid group. 
The center elephant 
has the wrinkled skin 
of old age, and is the 
venerable member of 
the tribe. 

The second illustra- 
tion exhibits several 
phases of elephant 
life. The domestic 
elephant with market 
basket is German; 
the “stein elephant” 
is of near kin. The 
meditative elephant 
of calico coloring is of unknown origin. The 
little elephant at the end is pure Hindu, and 
one of the gems of the group. 

Chief interest in such a collection will cen- 
ter about those specimens that come from 
countries where the elephant is of religious 
or national significance. The German, 
French, and Italian animals are toys, and 
while cleverly made and often very amusing, 
can hardly rank with the dignified specimens 
from the orient. 


FAMOUS WATCHES 


WATCH, claimed by the makers 

thereof to be the smallest in the 

world, was recently completed by 

a well-known English firm, who 
thought so much of it that they issued 
special invitations to the editors of the lead- 
ing London newspapers, asking them to send 
representatives to inspect it. 

It was about the size and thickness of a 
shilling, beautifully finished, jeweled through- 
out, fitted with all the most modern impgove- 
ments. 

What is believed to be the largest watch 
in existence reposes among Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s museum of curiosities. It is six 
inches in diameter, two in thickness, and 
weighs sixty-three ounces. 

On the opposite side of the time-keeping 
part there is represented a miniature railway 
station, which, at every hour, is suddenly 
started into life by mechanism concealed 
within the case. 
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The room is finished in mahogany, wainscoted about six feet, and between that and the 


A GOOD DINING-ROOM 


One of the most attractive dining-rooms on the North Shore is that in the home 


wainscoting is a plate-shelf, which is filled with choice pieces of rare china—for Mrs 
the dining-table, one of the old eight-legged, is in keeping with the furnishing of this roo 


OLD JEWELRY 


EWELRY is an art that exists for ornament 
alone, but vanity has been a human character- 
istic since the days of Eve. Man’s discovery 
of the precious metals and his first rude 
attempt to beat out some article of adorn- 

ment are lost in the mists of time. Most of the 
ancients possessed jewelry that was more or less 
artistic. Pope Paul the Third showed Benvenuto 
Cellini a gold necklace of Etruscan workmanship, 
and he admitted that he could not imitate it suc- 
cessfully. Their methods of melting, soldering, 
and wire-drawing are lost arts, and their chemical 
and mechanical agencies are unknown now. The 
Moors possessed a knowledge of this and kindred 
arts which we have not been able to discover, 
although the tombs have yielded up their treasures. 

Rude brooches and necklaces were, probably, 
the first tobe made. Signets were originally brace- 
lets, and according to some writers, rings were of 
later date. “During the early Assyrian period 
and the long ages through which Nineveh grew and 
flourished as the capital of the eastern world, the 
glyptic art reached the highest point of mechanical 
perfection it ever attained in any age.” The edu- 
cation of the Etruscans in religion is only to be 
found in the records of their gems and engravings 
in metal. Sardonyx, sapphire, carmelian, topaz, 
and amethyst were engraved. The Romans 
attested their writings with seals. It is related 


that before locks were invented, pa 
sealed and stamped with the sig 
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Locket and Cross used as Neck Ornaments 


In Elizabethan times cameos were called'agates. 
Among the gifts presented to Elizabeth many of 
these agates are mentioned, “ A pair of bracelets of 
goldset with agate,heads given by Ladye Howarde,” 
etc. Among historic ornaments is the Tara brooch, 
the ring of Alfred the Great, found at Athelney in 
Somersetshire, where Alfred retired in 878; it is of 
gold, wrought in filigree and chased, the face of 
rock-crystal, enameled in Byzantine manner, in- 
scription on edge, “ Alfred caused me to be made!” 

Niello is an old art. 
Metals are engraved 
and the lines or grooves 
filled up with a species 
of black enamel compo- 
sition. When silver or 
gold was used to fill up 
the spaces it was called 
damascening, and the 
famous Damascus blades 
were sO ornamented in 
the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Lorenzo de 
Medici, the patron of the 
arts, through the im- 
mense commercial inter- 
ests of his family, was 
enabled to reach the 
masters of all branches 
of art from foreign 
countries. Objects from 
his collection are in 
almost everv cabinet in 
Europe. ‘The Pope’s 
ring, which invests him 
with episcopal dignity, 
is given as the seal of 
secrets. In 1194 Inno- 
cent III fixed the style 
by decree—pure gold, 
set with a gem, not en- 
graved; a sapphire sig- 
nifying chastity. John 
of Salisbury states that 
he bore a gold ring set 
with an emerald,through 
which Pope Adrian in- 
vested Henry II with 
the Dominion of Ireland 
(by virtue of the grant 
of Constantine whereby 
the ssession of all 1 
islands was vested in the ; 
Holy See), and so the 
“emerald gem of the 
western sea was set in 
the crown of a stranger.” The placing of the 
Fisherman’s ring upon the finger of the elected 





eos with Pearls. 
4. Florentine. 





Gold set with Amethysts. 2. 


3 and 5. 





1. Woven Gold with Fringe. 2. Engraved Gold. 
3. Niello. 4. Carbuncle and Pearls in Gold. 
5 and 6. Gold. 7. Carved Bog-oak. 


Cardinal invests him with Papal rights. Briefs 
are signed with the Fisherman’s ring. The privilege 
of using the bull was granted to the Doge of Venice 
by Pope Alexander for services against the German 
Emperor, Frederic Barbarossa. 

Mention is often made of famous signet rings and 

oisoned rings. The prince regent and Mrs. Fitz- 
Locher’ exchanged rings that bore their miniatures, 
revealed by a _ secret 
spring. It is not so lon 
ago that women iene 
themselves with jewelry 
so conspicuous that this 

eneration exclaims in 
—_— when viewing 
their immense brooches, 
breast-pins, cablechains, 
dangling earrings, large 
lockets, and bracelets 
that amounted almost 
to handcuffs; but an- 
other age will smile at 
our follies, and the coral 
and gold beads and 
guinea gold rings of our 

randmothers were at 
eat real. 

The jewelry of the 
peasantry of all old 
countries is less subject 
to changes of fashion 
than the ornaments of 
the aristocracy. To this 
we owe much of the his- 
tory of the’ ancient art. 
These beautiful old spe- 
cimens of the skill of the 
gold or silversmith are 
now very rare among 
the pedsants, having 
found their way into the 
cabinets of collectors as 
curios. The bog-oak 
bracelet, illustrated, is 
an example. 

A collection of old 
jewelry is far more inter- 
esting than the most 
costly of modern collec- 
tions. The ancient pieces 
represent not only a 
very early art, but many 
of them stand for cer- 
tain phases of civil or 
religious history. Few of these valuable pieces are 
copied, so the question is never raised, “Is it old?’”’ 





Roman Cam- 
Roman Cameos. 


A DOOR ON A ROLLER 


AVERY cook with a 
knowledge of the 
science of sterilization realizes that fruit 
keeps best in a dry, cool, dark closet. 

: Even damp is less injurious to preserved 

fruit than light. Once a young housekeeper in 
a tiny flat found herself puzzled by the fruit- 
keeping problem. There was no possible place for 
the storing of fruit, except on shelves behind the 
pantry door, and there it was light as sunshine 
itself. The pantry shelf had to serve as a baking- 
board, and light was a necessity where goods 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


were stored. A door was 
out of the question; there 
was no space for it to open—a brilliant idea 
occurred to the little housewife. To the top 
shelf she attached a couple of window-shade 
fixtures, and instead of a door, she hung a cur- 
tain of the dark green linen, which practically ex- 
cludes light. It worked like a charm, the fruit 
was kept perfectly dark, and the curtain proves 
so easy to roll up and down that the inventor 
threatens to replace cupboard doors all over the 
house with shades. 








Pictures 








All desirable photographic 
reproductions, the latest 
etchings and original Water- 
Colors and Oil- Paintings 
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Pottery 











Particular attention given to 
the framing of pictures and 
the restoration of Oil-Paint- 
ings treet ot 
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of Japan has 

increased won- 

derfully since 

the outbreak 
of the most picturesque 
war in modern history. 
Details of Japanese 
home life, which many 
travelers to the orient 
have been ignorant of, 
are now matters of daily 
chronicle. We read of 
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- in our western civiliza 
tion. ‘They are insepa 
rable from the life of the 
country and from the 
Japanese mode of 

hou We cannot live 












Japanese housekeeping, 
Japanese physical culture, Japanese this and Japan- 
ese that. We cannot escape the subject it we 
would, for magazines and papers are full of it. 
Certain phases of Japanese art have long been 
known to connisseurs. Japanese prints, percelains, 
lacquers, bronzes, brocades, have been collected 
for years by the few, and in a general way admired 
by the many. But the minor arts—the arts of 
the home—have been little known in the occident, 
save in a superficial way. The sudden interest in 
Japanese methods is not due entirely to the war, 
although that is undoubtedly the 
most important factor. The sim- 
plicity of Japanese life makes a 
strong re to those who ad- 
vocate the “simple life.” The 
repose of the orientals is attrib- aia’ 
uted to their mode of living and 
to the absence in their homes of 
the petty and the trivial. How 
far this is true it is impossible to 
say, but the fact is indisputable 
that we are a nervous, high-strung 
nation, lacking the “heavenly 
calm” of the oriental. It is also 
true that we have no Japanese 
simplicity in our houses, and that 
we have just awakened to its 
importance. 

e late Lafcadio Hearn, who has been termed 
the most oriental occidental, wrote many books 
in praise of Japan and Japanese life. Robert 
Blum shared Hearn’s enthusiasm, but his impres- 
sions took form in paint and pastel. Both men 
had an unusual understanding of the Japanese. 
They acquired the oriental point of view and ex- 
pressed it in their work. Hearn married a Japanese 
girl and took a Japanese name. Once he wrote: 
‘I now think as a Japanese.” 

Many of the conditions which this talented writer 
depicted with so much enthusiasm are impossible 






on rice and saki, dis 
pense with chairs, or 
indict poems to the 
plum blossor But we 
can hang é picture in 
a corner OI! a room in 
stead of seventee! place 
one porceiall vase in 
the foreground instead of five, and arrange our 
flowers with some appreciation for the beauty of 


leaves and stems. 
Much has been written about Japanese flower 
arrangement, but we still crowd our vases and 


jardiniéres with masses of roses, masses of carna- 
tions, even masses of chrysanthemums. The 
Japanese maiden places one chrysanthemum in a 


receptacle made for that flower, and every leaf, 
every petal, every line, are things of beauty. It 
looks simple; it is simple. That is where the art 
comes in, but there are principles 
in that arrangement which are 
centuries old. | ume 1 
balance and harmony may be 
seen in flower prints of the seven- 
teenth century. There is no crowd- 
ing, and every detail has value. 
Lafcadio Hearn had much to 
say about the Japanese way of 
arranging flowers. ‘I cannot now 
think of what we occidentals call 
a bouquet as anything but a 
vulgar murdering of flowers—an 
outrage upon the color sense.” 
The Japanese have one re¢ eptacle 
for the iris, another for the plum 
blossom, another for the bamboo 


spray. 
_ When the bunnies a the willow are to be used 
in a decorative way, the tree is studied, and the 
‘“‘weeping lines’ duplicated. Instructions in the 
methods of flower treatment are given from time 
to time in the home, the younger members sitting 
in attentive solemnity around their instructor. 

Our busy life does not permit of hours spent 
in the manipulation of a single spray nor of lengthy 
contemplation of the beauty thereof gut it does 
permit of simple arrangements of both wild and 
cultivated flowers, and a greater care in the selec- 
tion of vases. 
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riginate every shade and produce special 
signs to satisfy individual tastes and 
to harmonize with any color 
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ed Japanese artist KASON 
uisite gray tone, framed in harmonious Japanese 


Cex Size, 23 inches by 10 inches. Price, $3.00 
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\. delightful Christmas gift 
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NOTES 





SIMPLICITY 


LMOST as an answer to prayer comes the 
simplicity movement in furniture making, 
in interior decoration, and daily life. Dur- 
ing several years THE House BEAUTIFUL 
was devoted itself with fervor and sincer- 

rity to preaching the advantages of simple things, 
and it is not inconceivable that this missionary 
work has had some effect. 

“Beings who manufacture furniture” says an edi- 
torial writer in Collier’s Weekly, “ at one time used 
to make their objects simple because decoration 
was expensive. Now we have progressed to the 
idea that simplicity is refinement and furniture ad- 
vertisements are full of eloquent descriptions of 
that virtue. 
it has ‘no marble halls or Moorish rooms.’ Charles 
Wagner’s books on the simple life sell like popular 
fiction, which, in inspiration, finish, and originality, 
they much hens = A whimsical artist com- 
plained that this popular movement had _ taken 
away the only thing which was left to men of taste. 
‘They drove us away from the sumptuous,’ said he, 
‘now they are making even simplicity common- 
place.’ There is, of course, a distance that is im- 
measurable between art’s simplicity and the imi- 
tation of it in machine-made furniture. Neverthe- 
less, in educating our great mass of people, nothing 
lately has been of more value than the new idea 
that simplicity is the soul of beauty.” 

The cupola period in American architecture and 
the gilded snow-shovel period in decoration may be 
accepted as the high-water mark of ugliness, and 
any step toward rational design and the simplifi- 
cation of ornament counted for progress in the his- 
tory of taste. Simplicity alone, however, is no 
guaranty of beauty, and there may be times when 
“Mission furniture,” innocent as it is of useless 
frills, isas bad as ginger-bread work. The truth is 
that the style of furniture means something, the 
elimination of everything “chenille” means some- 
thing, the use of simple things, where simple things 
will do, means something; but these are slight com- 
pared with the judgment and taste without which 
any really beautiful result is impossible. It is not 
enough to buy a piece of the new simple furniture 
and put it in a room furnished otherwise during the 
Victorian era. Harmony, consistency, fitness are 
all quite as important as simplicity. 

There is only one object in praying for simplicity, 
and that is to limit the vicious imagination of igno- 
rant designers to bounds that are fairly safe. Asa 
matter of fact, “the great mass of our people” are 
no more educated to the virtues of simplicity than 
to anything else. Furniture makers make simple 
furniture, “mission furniture,” arts-crafts furni- 
ture—they tell the “ mass” that they are the proper 
things to have and on account of their novelty and 
for want of something else, the “mass” buys. It 
pone some persons of taste to be able to purchase 
urniture strongly built, along plain lines, in place 
of the Pullman-car pieces so prevalent a few years 
ago. But it is not education it is fashion that 
guides the “ mass.” 


THE ART OF WRITING 
NOVELS 


T is perhaps silly to get discouraged over litera- 
ture because it is not literture, or because the 
public is eager for trash, but there is certainly 
no satisfaction to be had from the tremendous 

sales of books which have no claim to literary 

merit. Indeed, the time has come, and it has come 
periodically in the past, like the trash, when any 
worthy carpenter can write a book which will out- 
sell real books, ten to one. It is even possible to 
figure out a formula for success, and with reason- 
able devotion to pen and paper, and prescription, 
prepare a novel which will reach the hundred thou- 
sand mark. There may be a dozen different sub- 
jects which the ingenious author can handle with 


A hotel in New York advertises that. 


profit, but there are two or three that make for in- 
evitable success. The magazines are filled with 
advertisements of “correspondence schools,” out- 
fitted with these formule, no school could fail. 
Every man, woman, and child in the country is 
crazy to write a book and judging by the output, 
most of them get their wish. 

In the first place, the readers of books, or rather 
the buyers of current novels, live in the cities; they 
are hurried, restless people. They long for green 
fields, clean air, and simple nature, in theory. They 
are weary of the nerve-wracking bustle of the town. 
It only remains, therefore, for the budding novelist 
to produce the book of the fields, the novel of the 
country life, something “near to nature’s heart.”’ 
The reader is politely referred to David Harum, 
Eben Holden, Gadeer Adams Sawyer, and others. 
In this same category come the books by Stewart 
Edward White and Jack London, even the Bullen 
Sea Stories, for the excuse for their success lies 
chiefly in the distraction they give the city man— the 
breath of real life—without inconvenience. 

The second formula is based on the good man 
gone wrong. ‘There is nothing in the world more 
satisfying than the spectacle of a man (or woman) 
subjected to the same temptations that we have, 
who falls, and in the last chapters, goes through 
some form of expiation that seems sufficient. 
Here we have ourselves tempted, wicked, punished, 
and contented, while we sit confortable in our arm- 
chairs by the fire—Theron Ware, Eleanor, Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, and others. 

The third is perhaps the most successful of all. 
We live in a republic, all men are born free and 
equal (except you and me). This equality shows 
itself first in the seal rings with the elaborate coat 
of arms and touching mottoes in foreign tongues, 
which each of us wears and to which, by no stretch 
of the imagination, have we any right—the innate 
snobbishness of the equal-born. This produces a 
class of consciously superior creatures, who picture 
themselves restored in time to the rank they de- 
serve. For them are written the romances of the 
counter-jumper, who-marries the princess. Their 
object is absolutely unfailing, whether it is Rudolph 
Rassendyl, who really had royal blood, or Grenfall 
Lorry, or the hero of the Puppet Crown, or Princess 
Xenia, or Roland of Altenburg, or any one of the 
countless others; it all comes to the same thing; it 
is once again the man proud of his democratic .in- 
stitutions who has the sneaking throb of bluish 
blood, untraced to noble forbears. The sons and 
daughters of war veterans are all laboring to estab- 
lish their caste, while they honor the ancestors who 
fought for the government of the poeple. To them 
the Graustarks and Zendas will always appeal. 
Here ther, is success spelt out in simple form be- 
fore one; all that is needed is application, and six 
weeks is enough time to write any book. Master- 
pieces spring up while you wait, and the young man 
calling “cash” of to-day is the prince consort of 
to-morrow. Money and fame are to be had for the 
asking, and publishing is the most popular form 
of philanthropy 


CHRISTMAS COVER DESIGN 


The design for the cover of this Christmas issue 
is reproduced from a drawing by Carl Larsson, 
probably the greatest of Swedish painters. His 
work is very little known in this country, but the 
exhibit at St. Louis, where his pictures share a room 
with those of Anders Zorn, promises to gain for hima 
wide appreciation. Curiously enough, he has seldom 
gone outside of his own home for his subjects and 
models—two series of colored drawings representing 
not merely all the members of his family, from his 
father and mother to his youngest baby, but all of 
the rooms of his house as well. These pictures— 
drawn with a precision and simplicity that remind 
one of Boutet de Monvel, but with much greater 
strength—will form the basis of some notes in an 
early number of THe Hovse BravTiFuL. accom- 
panied by several reproductions. 
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THE MAKING 


OF POTTERY 


THE THIRD ARTICLE IN THE PRACTICAL CRAFTS SERIES 


HE potter’s craft 
has been the sub- 
ject matter for so 
many volumes 
from various points of view that the aver- 

age mind is apt to despair of ever acquiring a clear 
understanding of its many apparent contradictions 
and mysteries. 

The consequent distrust is so strong that thoes 
desirous of entering this fascinating field are deterred 
on the one hand by the useful bugaboo of chemical 
nomenclature, on the other by the lack of any study 
matter approaching the subject with the ability to 
simplify in plain language the several really funda- 
mental principles of the craft. 

One has but to review the numerous miscarriages 
of apparently infallible theories to take courage and 
allow themselves the hope that there may be, with 
the aid of actual effort for the complement of our 
theory, the same possibilities that gave past ages 
supremacy in this craft as an art. That hard 
earned knowledge called practical experience. 

Let us but glance over the field of ceramic art at 
the present time, and observe the amount and char- 
acter of our own art product as compared with that 
of twenty years ago, and then realize the possibilities 
for future development. On examining the list of 
those who have gained some prominence in this 
field, it seems evident that as the number is small 
that there has been (in common with all the crafts) 
some unfavorable condition that has kept back 
progress in the art branch as compared with the 
commercial. This is in a great measure due to the 
divorce in recent times of the artistic from the useful 
creation. In consequence the modern crafts move- 
ment suggests a promising ground on which the 
individual worker shall aid in a lasting reconciliation. 

There is one application of this idea that deserves 
criticism; that is, the tendency to go back to the 
ow: in the search of craft motifs. It surely is no 

ealthy craft that devotes its efforts to the creating 
of a series of objects that belong to a period long 
past, when there is a decided demand for ideas in 
relation to beautifying modern appurtenances and 
conditions. To be strong and lasting such a move- 
ment must ever keep pace with the needs of the 
times, not seriously concerned with the making of 
objects that at the most can have only a sentimental 
reason for existence. 


PROCESS 


In the pottery process there may be said to be 
two distinct channels along which the student must 
develop. One is in the purely workmanlike care 
taken in the preparation and making up of the raw 
material, thereby completing as far as is possible 
the craftsmanlike quality that gives so much satis- 
faction in other art industries. But having carried 
our product thus far we find that where the crafts- 
man and artist leaves off, the scientific student be- 
gins, in the developing of a suitable body and glaze, 
also in the burning of the latter under proper con- 
ditions. In this second channel of development 
lies the greatest difficulties and severest disappoint- 
ments, as well as the greatest pleasures. 

It is therefore more advisable in taking up this 
work to accept the limitations (always supposing 
lack of opportunity to take up a long technical 
course of instruction) offered by some already de- 
veloped body, that they mayperhaps have an oppor- 
tunity to see during preparation and burning to its 
proper condition. Those who have within reason- 
able distance some industry using native clays for 
utilitarian manufacture have (if they may gain 
access to its details of working) the raw materials 
upon which they may practice to gain skill in the 
manipulation, keeping their efforts strictly within 
the very limited possibilities that such a process 
may have to offer. 

It is necessary to keep in mind in considering 
pottery work, that its difficulties are greatly sim- 
plified if one always remembers that the process is 
a play of material. 

Having among the elements certain metals of 
great refractory powers and others that melt readil 
in heat, there is a continual play of these two qual- 


By LEON VOLKMAR 


Instructor of Ceramics, Pennsylvania School of 
Industrial Art, Philadelphia 


ities one against the other, 
and that from clay bank to 
finished piece the process 





is but a variation of the 

proportion of these metals 
In the first classification previously mentioned 
of principal importance, is the preparation of the 


clay. If the first efforts are to be with a natural 
clay or a combination of several, plasticity must be 
considered. The very fat or plastic clays often 
have a tendency when burned to heavy shrinkage 
and its consequent danger of distortior his fault 
may be remedied by the addition of a sandy or short 
clay. 

At the present day there are numerous machines 
in general use to facilitate the preparation of clay, 
but when closely examined they are found to be 
but variations on the work of the primitive potter, 
who dried his raw clay in the sun, pulverized it with 
a hammer, and cleaned by st r until dissolved 



















in a basin of water, afterwards ywing it to settle. 
The heaviest particles, settling first, were found on 
the bottom, and the lighter vegetable matter, such 
as sticks and leaves, on top. th being carefully 
removed, a comparatively pure clay remained 
Understanding this, one need not worry concern 
ing driers, crushers, blungers, « as the above 


well understood is the key to the uses of these va 
rious machines. For the small worker’s use, two 








tubs, with several brass wire sieves of different mesh 
(say 40, 60, 100 mesh to the inch) and several large 
plaster slabs on basins for stiffening the clay to 
working consistency, are all that is required for 
beginning work. 

The clay having been pulverized, soaked, sieved, 
and settled, and the water carefully ved from 
the top, it is placed on plaster basins until it is 
plastic without being sticky. It is then removed 
and beaten or wedged by cutting the lump through 





with a brass wire. The upper half is lifted, turned 
in the air, and thrown with considerable force upon 
lower half until the fresh cut shows a perfectly ever 
grain without air holes or hard lump 

The softer the clay the more readily 
to the hand, though the worker soon finds that con- 
sistency which is best for use. 

There are several methods of forming, coiling, or 
hand modeling, throwing on the wheel, and pressing 
or casting in molds of plaster. The last named is, 
as a rule, used only in the rapid reproduction of 
some form for commercial purposes, or in the mak- 
ing of porcelain or fine white bodies that lack 
plasticity. 


it responds 








COILING 


Taking a piece of the prepared clay between the 
hands, we roll it lightly on a smooth board or table 
with the base of the fingers, taking care that it rolls 
its full circumference. While rolling the hands 
move away from each other, gradually lengthening 
and reducing the size of the clay. 

Prepare a flat piece for the base by beating out 
some clay on a plaster disk. Mark size of bottom 
and attach a first heavy band, taking care to put a 
little thick slip between so as to cement it. Slip is 
the term for the cream-like mixture of clay and 
water. 

Each coil as it is added to the piece is modeled to 





the lower by a series of up and down motions that 
are made with the thumb or finger so as to displace 
some of clay from one band over another. Then 
squeeze clay walls between thumb and second finger 
to make an even thickness. The firmer each coil 
is modeled to the form, the stronger will be the 
finished piece. Above all, don’t hurry, but mold 
accurately, with good proportion and line as it 
progresses, using a cardboard profile as a guide. A 
vase formed in this way, with a soft finger-modeled 


l 


surface, has a charm that all the scraping and sand- 
papering afterwards cannot equal, as well as being 
more workmanlike. 


If the clay is soft and shows signs of settling, put 


it in the air and it will stiffen so that it mav be ecar- 
ried on after a short interval. It is a good plan to 
have several pieces under way at the same time, 


so that each may have a chance to harden after the 
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addition of several coils. This is especially neces- 
sary when the form is at all spherical or small at 
the base. A cylindrical form will not be nearly so 
difficult. 

. Good examples of this method are the Indian 
jars that are both difficult in form and light in 
weight, showing a thorough knowledge of the work- 
ing technique. Pieces may be made ranging in size 
from the smallest bowl to a six-foot wine jar of 
Spain. 

These forms always bear the stamp of the work- 
man’s unconscious individuality as no other method 
will show it. 





a \ I 


THROWING 


The art of throwing on the potter’s wheel is a 
reat delight when acquired, but it means long and 
ard practice, and then is almost impossible to 
some temperaments. The principal movements 
may be said to be four in number. First, all en- 
deavor must concentrate on exerting proper pres- 
sure necessary to bring clay over the center of disk; 
second, the forcing in of the thumbs in the very 
center and the spreading of clay into an even ring 
somewhat larger than base of piece contemplated; 
third, the throwing or running up of the clay be- 
tween pressure of the left hand on the inside and 
right hand on the outside, keeping the walls always 
tapering towards the top until proper height is 
attained; fourth, shaping by pressure first of one 





hand and then the other, the wheel to be propelled 
from left to right at the best speed for each move- 
ment. A good rule is to always work from bottom 
to top and vice versa, giving extra pressure where 
needed, and never fussing long with one part, thus 
endangering the loss of the whole. It is a wonderful 
art, and a few attempts will create a genuine respect 
for pottery formed in that manner. 


DECORATION 


Decoration may be applied by cutting below the 
surface of the form, or by building on relief model- 
ing. The first method is best done on the leather- 
hard clay before it begins to get light colored and 
with wooden modeling tools, which give a finer 
character to the work. The latter is accomplished 
by scratching the form, as soon as it is hard enough 
to hold its shape, and then building on the masses 
with separate small pieces of clay slightly wet with 
slip to make them adhere well. 


Appetite, Flavor, Good Digestion 








May be put into your daily dishes by using Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
There's a reason for it. 
Armour’s Extract of Beef has all the savory and odorous principles of prime roast 

beef; it enables one to add the appetizing aroma of roast beef to left-overs of game, fowl, 

or vegetables. It is a substitute for the original flavor and juices that have been lost in 
the first cooking. 

Another reason why ArMour’s Extract of Beef should be used every day is, that it aids 

in the digestion of other food and insures full nutrition 

without the aid of drugs. > 
To chafing-dish cookery it adds to its toothsome- 

ness and aids in its digestion, largely removing the 

‘terrors of late suppers. . 

Our cook book “CuLINARY WRINKLES” tells of a 
number of ways for using Armour’s Extract of Beef 
—all practical recipes, as easily prepared by the novice 
as by a more experienced person. It has many recipes 
for appetizing soups; savory sauces and for chafing- 
dish and invalid cookery. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
a 2c stamp while they last. 

There’s Armour’s Extract of Beef and others— 
but they lack flavor and body and will not go so far. 
See that you get Armour’s; it is packed only under 
the Armour label. 









Armour & Company 


Chicago 


Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 


An Appetizing Beverage and Relish, for Making Oyster Cocktails 


And as a tempting pick-me-up between times when too tired to eat a meal, or in case of nervous 
exhaustion, a cup of Armour’s Tomato Bouillon will be found a quieting and satisfying food, as well 
as a sleeping-cup, if taken the last thing at night. 


Sold by all Grocers. Served at all Soda Fountains and Restaurants. There are other 
rands; see that you get Armour's 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 








Anything designed to /ast which increases in value cannot be toe good to begin with. 


Let Us Explain 
Barlow Scrap Books Shipped on Approval 


During 30 years of book-binding many o/d Scrap Books have been brought to us for rebind 
ing which contained records of history invaluable to their owner, but #4e dooks themselves, 
originally some old account book or some tlimsy, cheap affair with paper so poor and rotten as to 
make rebinding impossible. Lo yvou see the foint? Let us send \ou an artistic and durable 
Scrap Book made trom pure white hand made, heavy long fibre Mittineague paper, with 
* Deckle " or rough e !ges, bound in drab English calf, silk pattern cloth sides—hand-sewed, 
strong, and elegant —w#// wear a lifetime. 

We deliver to any U.S. address a 6x 9, 100-page book on receipt of $1.00; a9 x 12, 130- 
page book on receipt of $200. We guara:.tee our books. It not satisfactury return at our 
expense and get your money. For 25 cents extra will stamp your name in gold. You must 
then keep the book however. 


BARLOW BROBS., 89 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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It might pay you 
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THE OVERLAND 
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320 Sansome Street 
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BURNING 


A kiln may be considered a fire chamber so placed 
in relation to the fuel that it receives the flame at 
such a distance, and with sufficient air to make as 
nearly a complete combustion as possible. As the 
empty chamber will, by action of the unobstructed 
draught, hold only a small percentage of the heat 
that enters from the fireplaces, it is necessary to 
fill the chamber with clay matter, that the heat may 
be held and diffused by radiation. By careful ad 
justment of a draught strong en ough to suck suffi 
cient oxygen, and with properly filled chamber, we 
obtain the desired degrees of heat with a minimum 
amount of fuel. The determination of the strength 
of draught and the consequent quality of the flame 
is, in most instances, a matter of individual judg- 




















ment, either by observation of the color of 
or the activity of smoke at the « 
There are draught gauges and app: 
analysis, but they are not in gener 





Of the two styles of kilns, the open, either up or 
down draught, is the most desirable for all high 
temperature work, offering the least difficulties and 
giving the most wonderful results. The muffle sys- 
tem, or the flame enveloping the chamber without 
entering, is essentially a decorating or low,tempera- 
ture kiln. 

Pieces to be burned in an open kiln are usually 
inclosed in saggers or boxes of refractory clay, for 
two reasons; first, the protection from direct contact 
of flame (the cause of blistering, and the disi olora- 


tion from ashes); second, the Facility with: which 
they may be stacked one on the other (with soft 





SAMPLE OF OUR PIECES 


wads of clay between) to fill the chamber. Clay 
pieces, when thoroughly dry, are placed in a bed of 
granulated flint or fine white sand, which allows of 
an even expansion and contraction, giving at the 
same time support during the burning 

The “Seger Cones” and guide rings should be 
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placed as near that part of the kiln as possible that 
will give the best average temperature. The rings 
in front of the cones on a lower ae so that they 
may be drawn from time to time during the burning. 

Glaze pieces should be placed on three burned 
clay points, the marks of which are found on most 
ieces of earthenware. All surfaces of saggers 
acing the pieces should be glazed with a sagger 
wash, to prevent absorption from vases. 

GLAZES 

As to the making of a good glaze, the most inter- 
esting method of study is by observation of the 
action of the different metals in the high tempera- 
tures of a kiln. In this manner one learns to know 
the powers of the different fluxes as well as their 
weaknesses and dangers. 

For those who have not had a serious course in 
chemistry, the taking up of that study coincident 
with its application to actual working circum- 
stances, Phe. = it of double interest and benefit. 

Formulas and receipts for glazes are almost use- 
less without corresponding bodies and conditions 
of firing or burning. These are all evolved one to 
suit the other, and, though they give a basis from 
which one may develop a similar glaze, they are 
neither infallible nor often entirely successful when 
tested in different circumstances. 

For the beginner, especially one who desires to 
work in the crafts’ spirit, it is a good plan at first to 
purchase prepared glazes, that may be slightly 
altered to fit conditions. In fact, this is the prac- 
tice of some whose product has attracted wide atten- 
tion. 

A word of warning is necessary to those“desirous 
of success in pottery work. 

The disappointments are frequent and severe, re- 
quiring the practice of continual optimism, but good 
results, when obtained, more than repay the student. 

Ceramic art is a most wonderful field for develop- 
ment, and success in it is not altogether dependent 
upon science, for its interesting results are greatly 
aided by that charming quality that science so often 
comes in conflict with where there should be har- 
mony, individuality. 


BEIN’ SICK 


When I am really sick abed 
It isn’t ever any fun. 
I feel all achy in my head 
An’ hate to take my medisun. 
Th’ sheets get stickyish an’ hot, 
But I am not allowed to kick 
’Em off, er read, er talk a lot 
When I am sick. 


I hate for all the folks about 
To come an’ pat me on the face 
An’ say, “ Poor child, you’ll soon be out,’’ 
An’ tiptoe all around th’ place. 
They go when I pretend to be 
Asleep—lI do it for a trick; 
I don’t like folks to pity me 
When I am sick. 


My mother’s diff’runt—I don’t care 
If she sits by me once er twice 
An’ says, “ Poor boy,” an’ smoothes my hair, 
She ain’t just tryin’ to be nice. 
They bring warm squushy things to me 
For meals, an’ make me eat ’em quick. 
I’m mis’ruble as I can be 
When I am sick. 
Burges Johnson, in Harper’s Magazine. 


MARGERY 


BY HERMINE SCHWED 

Margery dwells in a dingy lane 

Where the ruts are choked with clover; 
Not with its larger purple kin— 
Dusty without and scentless within— 
But creamy blooms in cups of green, 
Honey-drenched, and fair and clean. 

Margery—over and over. 


In the dusty lane are trampling feet, 

And the frailer blossoms cower. 
But the clover, bent to its utmost length, 
Comes swinging back with a fragrant strength. 
And the creamy bloom in its cup of green 
Remains unsmirched, and fair and clean,— 

Margery’s sister-flower. 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


SOME LIBRARY SURVEYS 


is the title of a new booklet containing a number of interior views 
suggesting attractive plans for home libraries equipped with the 


Globe-Wernicke Elastic Bookcase’ 


Copy mailed free on request with our complete 


CATALOG No. 104-L 


Giving prices on woods in SIX different finishes and with PLAIN, 
FRENCH BEVEL PLATE and LEADED GLASS DOORS. 


Our unexcelled factory facilities, which are the greatest in the world, enable us to produce 
these cases of superior mechanical construction, original designs and beautiful 
finish, at a uniformly low price to all. They are carried in stock by 
agencies in over 700 towns and cities. Where we are not 
represented, we ship on approval, freight paid 


Ihe Globe-Wernieke Co. 
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91-93 FEDERAL ST 


CHICAGO CANADIAN FACTORY LONDON 
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COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1904 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an 
enlarged edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in 
miniature of one of the new designs This book has had more 
thought and labor expended on it than any of its predecessors. It 
contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn 
perspectives. be design, and in its value to all who intend to build 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 
Address: E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 New St., NEW YORK 

























FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR COMFORTABLE, HOMELIKE HOUSES, BUY MY 
BOOKS. For complete, clear drawings and cle e specif ons, with ORIGINAL and Artistic 
Interior ard Exterior Effects, enabling y tol 1 well, buy my plans. 

The books give clear and correct flo ti tull descriptions, estimated 
costs and prices for plans. 1 also make special sketches and u alisfactior have been 





called a mind reader in this line, 

New Picturesque Cottages (1904). Containing Original and Beautiful Designs for Suburban Homes 
from $2,800 to $6,000, Price by mail $1.00. 

Picturesque Summer Cotteges, Vol. x and V 
Cabins. ice | 

Picturesque 3 
mer Cottages, and Bungalows, Price by mail $1.0 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-!020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Designs for Summer Homes, Camps, and Slab 





Designs for Stone, Shingle, and Rustic Sum- 
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Dutch Rocker 


®HIS is another of the 
% many suggestions which 
we have to offer to persons 
who love straight line furniture. 
Goods may be obtained from us 
either finished or unfinished, to 
be stained to suit purchaser or 
to match interior decorations. 
A postal request will bring 
pictures of 150 distinctive pieces. 
Pencil sketches from persons 
who have ideas of their own will 
bring information and prices. 
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GRILLES—“ Direct from factory” 


No. 225, 48x1z2inches . $3.60 

if : Retail value . 2 

Hes DUNS pie uth No. ply ye x14 inches, iti 
2 N iy 








with Curtain Pole . $4.50 





Retail value . 9-00 
Xl PAS No. 411, 48x 14 “inches 
AS ae L ; with Curtain Pole . $9.75 
Retail value . + _19.50 
Others from $2.5: > up. Larg- 
est assortment Division 
Screens and special Grilles to 
order. 















The prices we quote on the 
above grilles are astonish ngly 
low, and we are only ableto quote them for the reason that we manufac- 
ture them in large quantities. We know these designs cannot be dupli- 
cated anywhere on earth for less than double the price we ask. | 

5 buys soid oak Mantel, 78 1. high, 54 or 60 in. wide, 
. 24x 14 Mirror, with Tile and Grate. 

Write for catalug of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors and baths; Slate 
Laundry Tubs; Grilles, etc. Itisfree. Orsend roc. to pay postage on 
our Art Mantel Catalog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. 


W. U. OSTENDORF 
2417 N. Broad Street Philadephia, Pa. 
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A HOME-MADE DOLL-HOUSE 
By MARCELLA CHAMBERLIN 
RANDMOTHERS of the present day are 
often brought to a state of wonderment at 
the modern progress in the manufacture 
of toys. Some of them remember when a 
new rag doll, with countenance marked 
out in ink, or a little animal on wheels was all 
that could be desired. 

One of these old-fashioned grandmothers from a 
rural district came to the city o1 
and was taken into a room in the daughter’s hom« 
and there, for the first time saw a three-story doll 
house, furnished throughout even t the family and 
the cook. Her surprise and admiration were in 
creased on being told that the structure and its in 
terior finishing were all home made 

The builders secured four boxes twelve by four 
teen inches, which formed the four rooms; one end 
of the second- story boxes was removed for the pur- 
pose of avoiding a double floor. A space ten 
inches wide between them, served as a hall running 
from front to rear. It was floored for the three 
stories and a rear wall was added. 

The roof was a gable, the ame t forty-two inches 
from the lower floor, and with its broad extension 
at the eaves it looked very cosy and quite artistic. 
Two chimneys were placed, and with the roof and 
outside walls, they were covered with small tile- 
checked table oilcloth of a bright terra-cotta hue. 
Previous to the covering, the windows, four by six 
inches, were defined by pencil, started with a gimlet 


Christmas eve 








and sawed out with a small saw Che oilcloth was 
neatly tacked on and afterward cut out at the win- 
dows, leaving enough margin to lap over the edges. 

Ordina window glass was cut into the re juired 
sizes. Splinters on the outside defined the size of 
the panes, some of which were diamond shaped 
They were secured by a narrow facing all around 


the window, which held the glass in place. Most 
of the windows were simply crossed once both 









ways, making four panes. [IFrame and sash were 
silvered. They were all curtained with lace, silvered 
meat skewers resting in small round brass hooks 
formed the poles. 

The halls deserve special ment The floors, 
stairways, walls, and ceilings, including the attic, 
were all stained in walnut, presenting a very digni- 
fied appearance. The stairways were of the styl 
known as “mill-steps,” having no riser, and were 
about four inches in length by one and a half broad 
The rail had no newel post but b at the floor and 
ran up to the required stop; place ve. The 
edge of the step next the w: “y was set into a strip 

he second-story hall was finished across the 
front opening with a balustrade, the ornamental 
tops of the balusters silvered and « g above 


the rail. The lower hall was 
rack, chair, and a glowing an tove 

The halls and stairways were a beautiful addi- 
tion to the house. When the happy owners took 
possession, one of them conducted t! 
attic; she was made to go through al! 
the two stairways, across her bedroon 
again, this being repeated often, with other men 
bers of the doll family. I was satisfied that the 
stairways were a success. 

The walls and ceilings of the three main rooms 
were covered with a dainty figured art-ticking, 
held in place by a liquid glue, lightly spread along 
the edges. The floors were covered with denim, 
and the doorways were draped or curtained 








The kitchen walls, ceiling, and floor were covered 
with a ray-checked oilcloth; wi th its range, table, 
chairs, Tiaeaed- white graniteware, sweeper, and a 
Dinah cook, it was to the children the most attract- 
ive room in the house. 

The furniture of this doll-house was not bought 
by the “set,’”’ but from a general stock of such sup- 
plies. The tiny piano, which “really plays,” the 
white mantel and grate, with its seemingly glowing 
coals, the brass fire set, the parlor lamp, w ase its 
beautiful globe; the quaint little pictures, med 
in gilt; the triple mirror; the white and brass bed- 
stead and crib; and other appropriate and surpris- 


ing furnishings afforded great amusement for even 
the elders. 
The architect of the doll-house at one time re- 
etted that the rooms were not deeper, but when 
1t came to be occupied it was foun: 1 that in deeper 
rooms the little arms reaching in and out would 
robably upset furniture in the foregrown: 1. The 
ront edges of the boxes were covered with a green 
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gimp. The house, when completed, was set on a NO CREAKING OF DOORS when they are hung with 


strong sewing-table, the legs of which were short- 
ened about four inches; two inexpensive little stools 


were provided for the comfort of the children. 9 
The two little girls, aged four and five years, who t e S 
came dancing in on Christmas morning to see what 





Santa Claus had brought them, are spell- Finished to Match ° At all Hardware 
bound before this amazingly beautiful house; all the rest of the Ball-Bearin Dealers 
the other gifts were ignored as they stood before Hardware 


this surprising structure; not a detail, nor the small- a Booklet Free 
est bit of furniture escaped them. es 
When left to themselves, with only grandma in 


the dim background, it could be seen that a cam- 
aign of some kind was being contemplated. The big _ 
om wagon was backed up rao the dwelling, No wearing down. No need of oiling 
and to _progeonamde ee, the — a 
hold effects were loaded up. t was a plain case o ‘ a 
we are going to move,” but where? Afteran ex-| The Stanley Works, Dept. H. B. New Britain, Conn. 
tended circuit of the lower floor, the doll family 

and furniture were drawn up to their former home, 
unloaded, and every article placed just as it was 
before! This was the busiest and happiest hour of 
the day and showed the keenness of observation, 
the attention to detail, which are characteristic of 
children. 


A SANITARY SICK-ROOM 


By LILY M. REDMOND 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


We build our houses for the strong and equip 
them for the gay and joyous, providing billiard and 
ball-rooms and the various accessories of pleasure; 
but few among us consider the proper housing of 
the sick. And yet the simplest case can be better 





cared for in proper surroundings and very often HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 

even complicated cases cannot be sent to a hospital. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-Presideat 
In these days of enlightened understanding this 

lack of adequate arrangements for the sick will not "Tis said that persons living on annuities 

long continue. We have now in our private medi- Are longer lived than others —God knows why, 

cine chests a better equipment than many physi- Unless to plague the grantors—vet so true it #s 

cians had a generation ago, and a step farther in That some I really think do never die.” 

the line of advancement will provide a sanitary ByRo? 


sick-room in many homes. As to the choice of a 
site for a home where the sick-room is to be con- 
sidered, Dr. Thayer, of New York, shows in a recent 
article that for two thousand one hundred and the past two hundred years has shown annuitants to be longer lived on 


four deaths occurring on the north side of the the average than even the carefully selected lives of those of corre- 
streets of New York, there were one thousand : 


HERE is truth as well as poetry in the above lines rhe experience of 


eight hundred and sixty-nine deaths on the south sponding ages for life assurance. Probably the most potent reason for this is 

side, due to better ventilation and more sunlight. the freedom from anxiety and worry which an absolutely certain income 
The sick-room should be located preferably on the ; 

top floor, with southern exposure. It should be of gives; and freedom from worry is recognized generally as being one of the 


medium size with polished floors and walls of hard 
plaster painted, so that they may be thoroughly s ; 
washed after the room has been used for an in- In Europe, annuities have for generations been a very popular method of 
fectious disease. 

Plenty of air and sunshine are the doctor’s first cs , 
aids. A physician says that it is of great impor- that this form of investment has been in great demand in the United States. 
tance that there be no square corners in the room. 
The great principles of medicine are cleanliness 


most powerful influences in procuring length of days. 
providing for old age and for dependent relatives. It is only in recent years 


The Equitable Life Assurance Sox iety issues annuities in various forms to 


and prophylaxis, or the prevention of the spreading meet the varied circumstances of those who desire to purchase, and, in all cases, 
of disease, and there should be as little as possible annuities pay a much larger income than could be secured by any other 
in the room and the means for keeping what is a : 

there sterile. Hot and cold water, with “foot” form of safe investment 

plumbing, is very necessary either in the room or . 

in an adjacent bath-room. IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES proce Saat 3er 8 Mp ame pee 





/ 














+ o 6 . she) shall receive a stated income t there uring 

Simplicity s > the key , sh- . . : 

i iplicity hould be the keynote of the furnish DEFERRED ANNUITIES are paid for in instalments and permit * 4 oe 
ings. An iron bed, a small dresser, a table, and payment, to provide an income for his maturer ye 
two chairs painted white, are necessaries. Acces- JOINT ANNUITIES vide an income for two people as long as either of them live. This forn 
sories are a two-bowl iron washstand, two metal is particularly adapted toa man and wife who have no children or whose 
pitchers, holding one and two quarts for mixing ___ Children are settled in life 
solutions, a fountain syringe, a thermometer for SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES — com: pon the extinction of a specified life and are perchased 1 
testing fluids, one for the room, a clinical ther- Peeks pas BOnhOs Ney teal AS UGE CN 
mometer, a bed-pan, a slop-jar, one dozen plain Se oo punuhoasl OF sauael payments ecrense overs cme \ the 
towels, one pound of green soap, a small bottle nnuity commences 
of bi-chloride tablets, one pound forty per cent : , . a ; 
formaldehyde, one pound boric acid, a graduate From the very nature and purpose of annuities, Security should, of course, 
glass for measuring medicines, and a good at- be the first consideration. The Equitable is the strongest financial institution 
omizer. With the above outfit a physician would mm i 
feel equipped to combat almost any condition of its kind in the world. 
to which human flesh is heir. As to luxuries 
there may be cooking utensils, sterilizing appa- Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. Write GAGE LE. TARBELL, Second Vice-President 
ratus, etc., etc. 

To sum it all up, a plain room on the top floor, as SEND THIS COUPON OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


little furniture as possible, sufficient apparatus to THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 109 


ye the patient and the room clean, and a supply 
of disinfectants and antiseptics give us all the ne- Please send me information regarding a -. 


oleic ‘ Annuity 
cessaries for caring for thesick at home. When the 


room is not needed for a patient, rugs, curtains, and for a person... . - years of age. 

other decorative movables, give it the appearance ESE OT CCRC RT " ‘ —— eee Gad “ 
of an ordinary bedroom. When one considers how 

easy all the good features of a sanitary sick-room Address - ee --- ++----- 








are to obtain, it is a wonder more homes are not so 
equipped. 
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Chafing Dish 
Lunch Stand 


36 inches high 
24 inches wide 

22 inches deep 
Fumed Oak 


Price - $12.00 


The Craft 
Settlement 


Shop 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
New York 








An association of Crattsmen making only a high-class arts 
and crafts furniture on simple structural lines. 


COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 


will find that we have a number of designs especially for 
them The illustration is a sample. Study desks and 
tables, large easy chairs with soft Spanish leather cushions, 
book cases. book shelves, settles, and seats, and many 
unique pieces. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS 

It is not too early to remind you of Christmas. If you wish 
to find a gift for someone that is sure to be valued, costing 
from $2.co up, write us. We make furniture for every part 
of the house, den, librarv, living-room, dining-room, bed- 
room, office. Send for cuts of holiday gifts. 














EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 


Estimates and designs furnished. 











Widest Range In 
TA Aa Styic and Prce- 
Superior Exclusive 
Facilities ~ Designs 


WNorSansred ~ Ue ee 


Let us send you our handsome new illustrated 
catalogue. It shows 50 latest exclusive de- 
signs, and will save you money. 

We prepay freight to all 
points East of Mississippi 
River. Points beyond, 
pro-rata. 

High-grade Oak Man- 
tels, complete with tiles 
and grate, $13.50 to $150. 
__Thiscut gives youa fair 
idea of our prices. 

No. 867, beautiful gol- 
den oak, 7 feet high, § feet 
wide, handsome quar- 
tered oak veneered col- 
umns 3 inches in diam- 
eter, French beveled mir- 
ror 18x36, complete with 
best tiling and grate, 


$2.6 :50 


delivered as above, on 
receipt of $26.50. 
























Write for catalogue to-day. It?s FREE 
Cc. F. BROWER & CO. 
Department 24 Lexington, Ky. 
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a carved Spanish chair \ 
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Mrs. Emma D.Clayton 


Studio and Residence: 
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furniture. 





AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 


COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s 
opper, and china, as well as - 
fome Fine pieces of rare old 
Catalogues and 
price-lif/is will be fent upon 
re que/t. 

MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 


2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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nean towns, which fashion the Spaniards 
left behind them when they turned Loui- 
giana over to the French. 

Through the Dutch door one enters a 
living-room which occupies the entire 
ground space of the little building. This 
is another man’s room in which color forms 
a vital element. The fireplace of Pom- 
peiian brick was designed by Mr. Hall. It 
is the well-known tawny yellow, flaked 
with cinders, and runs up to the ceiling, 
which is calcimined a subdued but golden 
brown. ‘The walls are of heavy burlap in 
strong green with a conventionalized fig- 
ure in dull gold. Red and green predomi- 
nate in the one large Oriental rug. The 
restraint of the mantel ornaments is com- 
mendable, the old clock being guarded on 
either hand by two Indian idols of burnt 
clay gilded, and two small sketch models 
by ‘Kemys. It must be remembered that 
this room is poorly lighted to appreciate 
the very charming color effect of the greens 
and yellows, picked out at intervals by 
tarnished gold. It is a room in which to 
live quite joyously according to one’s 
tastes. 

In winter, ease and comfort, a roaring 
fire upon the hearth and no lack of hospit- 
able cheer, will cause the knocker to re- 
sound at frequent intervals. In spring, 
with flowering shrubs in all the gay terra- 
cotta jars, the courtyard is a charming 
place. It is such memories as these occa- 
sions evoke that bind a man to his home 
and his castle. His house ceases to be a 
mere shelter from winter winds, a cave into 
which to scurry when the storm comes up, 
only to be abandoned at the first touch of 
spring for the hilltops and the canopy of 
heaven. One may cultivate for such a 
house a real and true affection, and there 
seems no good reason why more of us may 
not have such privileges. 


JOHNNY, THE DUMB 


Somehow I’m kind o’ dumb in school, 
An ’yet I try an’ try, 

An’ never monkey ’round an’ fool 
Like “Boots” an’ “Husky” Bly. 

An’ yet my little sister, who 
Is two years younger, she 

Knows more than most o’ children do, 
An’ she knows more ’an me. 


Maw tells us both to write sometimes 
An’ visitors’II look, 

An’ Bess’s writin’s surely fine. 
But I can’t make the crook 

That’s on the “g,” an’ allus get 
My “‘s’s” wrong, an’ then 

Bess makes the‘‘s’s’ ’ right, you bet, 
An’ looks puffed-up again. 


Paw says its reely strs ange the way 
That Bessie learns, an’ maw says 
That I stand in progress’ way, 
An’ always favored paw; 
But uncle says to never mind, 
But keep a steady chin, 
Fer favorites come in behind 
An’ old skates often win. 


They ain’t no fun, I tell you now, 

In showin’ callers j jis’ 
How ignorant you are, an’ how 

arn smart your sister is! 

An’ parents harm their kids that way, 

An’ harm ’em good an’ fair, 
For purty soon a kid’ll say, 

“Well, blame it, I don’t care.’ 

madneitis Sun. 


'W:-P-Nelson Company 


UR Shop contains a world of 
THINGS DECORATIVE 


—imported and well selected domestic WALL 
PAPER HANGINGS, DRAPERIES, FURNI 
TURE and NOVELTIES, in which are expressed 
the most modern ideas of art. Among the novelties 
there are many beautiful things that make EXCEL 
LENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS. We have, for 
instance, exclusive pieces from famous foreign potteries, among them jars 
selected especially to contain lamps, for which we can also furnish glass 
mosaic shades. In our DRAPERY DEPARTMENT we design and 
make up PORTIERRES, CURTAINS, CHAIR COVERS, ETC. Corres 
pondence invited on any subject relating to the interior decorating and 
furnishing of homes. 


193 Wabash Avenue Chicago 














“The world Ags a million roosts for g mane 
Sut only one nest” Holmes. 


i fing * Build Your Nest Warm 


he x Protect your family from ill-health and discomfort, and your- 
Os self from coal and doctor's bills. A house lined with 


ae “Cabot” s Sheathing ‘‘Quilt’’ 


will be snug and tight. The cold c: innot get in or the heat out. 
\ The cost will be less than one winter’s waste of a cold house. 
= Send for sample and full information 
ae =" SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
aS and 28 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO. leents at all Central Points 
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EA-POTS and tea have always had a fasci- 
nation for the feminine mind. The socia- 
bility promoted by the steaming cup has 
broken the ice of much frozen formality, 
and even changed the destiny of neigh- 

borhoods. 

Tea and gossip have long been credited with a 
subtle connection. Over a “dish of tea” the affairs 
of town and sta ere discussed in the good old 
colony times, and in later days the cozy tea-pot has 
played an equally important part. 

Extracts from old letters and diaries show that 
tea-drinking was firmly established in this country 
at anearly date. In 1740 some one wrote, “ Almost 
every little tradesman’s wife must sit sipping tea 
for an hour or more in the morning, and maybe 
again in the afternoon, if they can get it, and 
nothing will please them to sip it out of but china- 
ware. They talk of bestowing thirty or forty shil- 
lings on a tea equipage, as they call it. There is 
the silver spoons, the silver tongs, and many other 
trinkets that I cannot name.” 

It will thus be seen that the modern tea service, 
with all its appointments, is not far removed from 
the old tea equipage with its many trinkets. Tea- 


pots were small, and tea \ 


fully measured by the 


tea, the best for color and 
as early as 1715 in a Bos 
of finest flavor” was sold 


Tea had its enemies 
writer spoke of it as a 


practice,” adding “the 


growing so wicked.” 


An idea of the tea ser 


from a verse written soo! 


“ Farewell the tea-board 
Of cups and saucers, crea 
The pretty tea-chests, al 
With Hyson, Congo, a: 
Full many a joyous mome 
Hearing the girls tattle, th: 
Though now detestable 


Because I am taught 


Its use will fasten slavis! 
To reign triumphant in 
W hile tes a-drinking has 


Dr. Johnson ¢ consumed tea i 
huge tea-pot, made to 





OLD ENGLISH TEA SERV ICE 


(Courtesy of Frank Herschede, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Arranged by Hester Price 
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"HI Y mark the stage of perfection 
reached in the scientific develop- 
of plano building, and are today 


The Modern Measure 
of Piano Quality 





isy payment plan, every family in mod- 


03) rat nstances can own a VOSE piano. 
K, VW , eral price for old instruments in 
4 inge, and deliver the piano in your house 
8 tr f expense You can deal 


at a distant point the same as in Boston, 


i vose & SONS 


i : 160 Boylst St. 
‘ Piano Co. as Besten. Mase. 
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[ «SPECIAL NOTICE 


| [wo very large and handsome 
| Colonial Sideboards for sale. 


JOHN R. HARE 
North Howard Street BALTIMORE, MD. 











THE BEAUTIFUL HAND-WOVEN 


Pequot Rugs 


Recommended by The House Beautitul 
s obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artistic 
in design and inexpensive. 


Chas. H. Kimball, Norwich Town, Conn. 



















your house, 














the saving in fuel! 


~ JACKSON 


VENTILATING GRATE 


lly gives four times the heat of an 





ry open fire By the perfect ventilat- 
tem of this grate, warmed out-door 
( » the house, and the impure 
vn There isa complete change 


ill heat rooms on dif- 
keeps fire all winter 
put atte ‘ntion), and burns 
gas, soon saving its cost in its 
ffuel. Will fit any fireplace 

ire house in spring and fall. 

P mplete catalogue, fully illustrated, 
nd describing all styles 


DWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 47 Beckman St., New York 
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aI Horace Walpole’s devotion to tea is well known. If it is an old set, no new piece of china or silver 

Like his love for old china, it was “a passion of his spoils the harmony. French china does not elbow Ca e S 
An soul.” Other and less famous men have praised Japanese porcelain, nor does silver stand cheek by 

the cup that cheers. jowl with pewter. If it is a new set, it is perhaps 
y In America tea-drinking has never attained the some such charming pattern as Spode Tower or 


ey 


pularity it enjoys in England and Russia. Our India Tree—both famous designs, and of long 
Pr lish cousins say that we do not know how to pedigree; perhaps it is some cherished set of old 
make it, but the real reason lies in the fact that we pewter made by Reed and Barton in the early are aS OO as 
do not know how to drink it. We are not willing days of that long established firm; perhaps it is a 
to give the time necessary for the comfortable beautiful old set of Sheffield plate, handed down 
drinking of afternoon tea. English women owe from one generation to another. 
their lack of nerves quite as much to the afternoon The tea, it is hardly necessary to say, is of fine 
cup as to the English climate. Here we consider tea quality. If oolong, it is good oolong; if Ceylon, We eS a am == 
and nerves synonymous. Five o’clock teaisserved good Ceylon; if green, good green—only we hope 
inmany American houses as religiously as luncheon, it is not green. A daily consumption of green tea 


but few members of the family partake of it. The in this climate is a rapid road to nervous prostra- 
men of the house are not at home, so by necessity _ tion. 


. 
it becomes a feminine ceremony. A cup of tea, perfectly made, served at once, and 7 
The modern tea-table is so attractive that tea drank leisurely, is something for which to thank the ( l | } } | Ti j S. 


LL. >* ee 


Zt 


es 






COS 


weet 


making and serving are a pleasure. Whether the gods. It smoothes out many a knot in the day’s 
tea-set be an inherited possession or alately acquired tangle, and is second only to sleep in knitting up 
purchase, the appointments are in perfect accord. — the “ravell’d sleave of care.” 
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$0 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 


| good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 
| Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 
inieaiiaaiaitaiiaaae : 
i. |LAMSON Nature Prints 
Hand-painted, high!y artistic, absolutely 
| permanent. Catalogue of marines, woods, 
> | mountains, lakesand streams free on request. 
- i | Sample miniature 2ic. Agents wanted, 


| LAMSON STUDIO, 8 Temple St., Portland, Me. 
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a. PPA 
= HE simple life— By MRS. HENRY WADE ROGERS Our own era is not with- ‘i " 
ee which no one leads out eminent witnesses to the A Useful Christmas Gift 
or can lead in these _ ; ; - wisdom and beauty of the for Tidy Housewives 
tha days, only vainly strives after—how desir- _ simple life. Emerson left the perplexities of a 
08 __ able it sounds and seems, like all unattain- Boston church that he might on his little Concord 
; able ideals, but how more than tangled and rock- farm live the life of the spirit, and work and teach 
ting impeded is the way thereto! What is it,and how for the inspiration of a whole generation. Thoreau 
et may we live it in some measure, just as, handi- built his log cabin at Walden Pond and lived on 
use, capped by our human limitations, we strive after forty dollars a year to blaze the way back to 
can any good way or work, and are uplifted by the effort. nature and simplicity for himself and the chosen Actual 
your are as it is to find the daghe life lived, itis no _ people of nature. —<. : Size: 
ollar new way, for wise and strong souls of every time Ruskin gave away his fortune to found an art "30 7 in. ae 
eat have had this ideal, and much of what they were school and a workingmen’s college, and gave him- _— high 
bree and what they wrought was made possible by the self unstinted to the service of his fellow-men, lead- 
oe calm simplicity” of their daily living. They did ing always a life of perfect simplicity in the midst 
not fail to appreciate the uses and the charm of of the city’s splendor and luxury, or on his farm at 
i of material possessions, of houses and lands, furniture Brantwood. 
vel! and fine raiment, of a varied life and complex rela- Tolstoi, in peasant garb, working at his shoe- 
tions and interests, but realizing human limitations, maker’s bench, or plowing the fields, living on the 
spiritual and physical, they chose the simple life— coarsest fare, and sharing the life of the poor, is the 
to do without luxuries, to dispense with redundant _ noblest figure of the modern world. He illustrates 
worldly possessions and burdensome convention- the overwhelming influence of a life of high service 
alities in order to have more fully spiritual necessi- and great ideals, and while only the gift of genius 
ties: leisure, harmony, beauty, thought, knowledge, can account for him fully, much of his achievement “1s 
friendship, love. With Channing, they chose to _ is due to living in and for the simple realities of life. ectro = t 1con 
study hard, “to think quietly, act frankly, talk Whatever doubts arise about the verbal inspira- 7 : 
gently, await occasions, hurry never; to let the tion of the Bible and other non-essentials, no wise Plate Cleaning Cabinet 
spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up man denies that it is an epitome of universal history a complete outfit of the best materials for the proper 
through the common.” and character, and a profound philosophy of life. care of Table or Toilet Gold or Silver, containing : 
They heeded Marcus Aurelius’ admonition to In it the simple life is set forth in its ultimate 1 Box Electro-Silicon, regular size 
“make your life all simplicity,” and with a subtle beauty and value—the putting away of the vain 1 Cake E. S. Silver Soap, regular size. 
sense of high things they sang with the eleventh- omp and glory of the world to lead the life of 5 eens Se eee 
prof poet, “Omar, dear Sultan of the Persian loving service and high communion. Knowing the Aomori Oak aie Decorated Metal Tray. 
: unsatisfying and complex lives of even earnest : ; , 
“A book of verses underneath the bough, and high-minded people in our world to-day, one is py yt A 1 pe Bn 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and Thou tempted to ask if it may not be that “few are _ x.” 80 Cliff Street. New York 
ide me singing in the wilderness— chosen” to the better way of the simple life. Per- | \oa. ane ena fe — 
— Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow!’ haps the good Book points out too clearly for our 
= Always mention The House Beaut ful to advertisers 
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FARIGRAY MEDICINE 


AND 


SHAVING 
CABINET 


Beautifullyfinished in antique 
oak or white enamel. iil 
hold 50 bottles of all sizes. 


Don’t grope in the dark for the 
bottle you want, A place for 
every bottle and every bottle 
in its place. Shelves on door 
made so that bottles cannot fall 
otf. 17 inches wide, 23's inches 
high, 7% inches deep. 1ex14- 
inch beveled plate mirror. Can 
be adjusted to most any angle 
for shaving. 

The only chest where every 
bottle is in front when open. 


Price $ 7.00 


Onty 
Safe, convenient, 
economical, an 
an ornamental 
piece of cabinet 
work. Shipped 
ready to hang. 
Freight prepaid 
north of the Ohio, 
west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and east 
of Kansas on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Pro-rated to other 








CLOSED 





Address FARISH @ GRAY 


317a Lincoln Trust Building ° i 


ST. LOUIS 





liking the dismal doctri 
some are chosen for high : 
God and man, and others 
some “service of tables 
have been endowed and 


were perhaps necessary, the 

keeper may admit, but o1 

longing to be Mary. 
And so in this al 


ll 


luring 


ened soul for it, whe: 
done to realize it, we 
that it is not given to all: 
life in its beauty and ful: 
be chosen to the servic 
burdens which an evolving 
progress is a kind of Mok 
not have the spiritual g 
necessary to emancipate 
plex life of the time. 





One’ss 


of a life of endless demands 
the loading of memory with 
crowding out of friendshiy 
But let us not believe t 

fate condemns us to miss 
If the soul is alive, even 
treadmill, there is good h« 
rest fly to the quiet, green 





strength. 


revived human spirit, 





e, a sense of proportio 








Why Don't you Use= SAGHET TALCUM PUFF? 


Latest, daintiest and most novel package of tcilet 
powder ever sold. The ‘Puff’ itself is made o' 
eiderdown, soft and fine, through which the deli- 
cately scented pure talc sifts. This distributes the 
powder evenly and in just the right proportion, 
thus preventing the flying of loose powder over the 
pote table or cloth. The cover is made of 

hamois, beautifully hand-painted, making it an 
ps ee ml souvenir, birthday or Xmas gift. One 
Puff will outlast 3 boxes of other powder. Send 
25c, to-day tor Puff. 


ENTERPRISE CO. 


Dep't W-1 Rogers 
Park, Chicago, LiL, 











bility of living, are the 
needs to be strong to foll 
the simple life. 
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A Norwegian craftshop is 


Building, Madame Nanna 





dustries of Norway. The 








“BEFORE AND AFTER PICTURES” Wanted. 
See Note on Page 53 of this Issue. 








forms the chief feature of 


be found than this beaut 
Among small things, t the 
aaklaeder, offers 








“All roads lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York seems 
to tend toward 


Grand Central Station 


This great building, which covers 
the space of four city blocks, beginning 
at the corner of 4th Avenue and 42d 
Street, is the Metropolitan terminus of 
the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and is the center of the hotel, residence, 
club, and theater district of the second 
city of the world. To reach it see that 
your ticket reads by the New YorRK 
CENTRAL, 





A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of the 
** Four-Track-Series,"’ New York Central's books of travel 
and education, w Il be sent free, p..st-paid, to any address 
on receipt of a postage stainp, by Grorge H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 











chests, bowls, and boxes, al 
manner of the Scandinavia! 
land of the midnight sun az 
these fantastic flowers in 








Near the Norse dragon 
the Russian eagle. Dow: 
of the Makaroff Company 
the Kompanija Makar 
quite so foreign penetrated 
the memorable days of 1903 
brasses, coppers, laces, lin 
yes—, caviar and cigarettes! 

The Makaroff Company i 
lished in Chicago. It has 


tain privileges granted 
articles of great variety ar 
which will be quite new to C! 
has the agency for several fir: 
to the Imperial family. Thi 
to make it a success in 
firms have names that a 
sian; Semmen Petrovich P 


teas, Battascl 
samovars, and Ivan Da 
marmalade. The Kom, 
picturesque possibilties. 

Of a late afternoon it is pl 
cup of Russian tea, and in 
mas presents. 
the Russian 
people of Chicago. 

The question, What to G 
this year of our Lord 1904. 


ussian 
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woods or sea to recover spirit 
Here wisdom will cor 
less, unresting processes of 1 





living within sight of our ideal 


the list of attractive salesrooms 
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housekeeper no gift more use! 1 
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Russian Embassy at Washi! 
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It need cause no sleep 
riddle of the Sphinx 











Art and Economy 


do not often meet as they do in the 


TRADE 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


MARK 


Woven Wall Coverings 


st artistic wall covering now made, 

d and used by the leading Decora- 

Artists. Not “cheap,” but truly eco- 

is compared with other high-grade 

Save a coatof plaster ; protect 

mm cracks; cannot easily be 

bruised, or torn ; fast colors: 

tained at small cost when a ustre- 

isily i-paper ; asy to 
Sanitary. 


py of “The 


"and samples, 


as wal 
rfectly 


of the 


House 
address 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 

7 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Selling Agents, J. SPENCER TURNER CO., 
86-88 Worth St., New York 
288 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
8083 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
13 Jewin Crescent, London, E. C., Eng. 





A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 


TO KEEP YOUR BANK BOOKS, TAX 
RECEIPTS, DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS, 
AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY 
SS IS THE 








ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO’S VAULTS 


lle St. & Jackson Boul., Chicago 


RT BOYD, 


La Sa 


Manager Telephone 1814 Harrison 








The Servant Problem 


A New Solution 
rowing 


HE problem of domestic service is g 
I nd more difficult every year, for im- 


tion of the class making desirable 
easing and our commercial pros- 
of the young 


s more and more 
ps and factories. 

is not mistress of the home-mak- 
Many from 
ssity perform the daily routine of 
How acquire the ability to direct ? 
‘alm of pots and kettles? 
rk without thought is drudgery. To 
home-making 


rK go easier, 


satisfactory servants. 


ibove the re 


on a higher plane, to 
the 

ilth of all in the household, to care 
train the children in the best way possi- 


1 to make the 


money further, to 


home more nearly ideal, a 
by corre- 
of what 
~ La 
now teaching of the new proies- 


profession of home-making.” 


stablished to give 


anywhere advantage 


istrated, 48-page book has been written 

é the aims and methods of the American 

H f i Economics. It will be mailed free to 
sending this notice or a post-card addressed to 


Armour Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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may he Yule-tide feast of love and happiness 
. .- can have no greater enchantment than 
B’ Nabisco Sugar Wafers, a Fairy Sandwich 
that sets merry heatts attune—a con- 
fection of subtle individuality and 
| delightsome character, that is as much a part of Merry 
Christmas as a sunbeam is a part of Spring. You 
must have Nabisco Sugar Wafers to complete the glory 
| of the Yule-tide feast. 


— And when the evening shadows fall, and the logs 








a _emnnmeaian 


7 are burning, bright with cheer, you should pass around 
: Festino Almonds, that old and young, and those who are 
- not so old and young, may ever remember and cherish 


the joys of the day. 











tes: 
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Furs 


at strictly wholesale prices. 1 represent large 
wholesale furriers who pay me to sell their 
goods direct. You save the retailer's profits, 
which are enormous. Any fur you wish—-any 
sort of garment. Every piece must be abso- 
lutely worthy and in correct style. 

Send on your old furs if they need altering 
or repairing. I will estimate as to cost, and 
will pay expressage both ways. 

I also buy apparel for every member of the 
family, furnishings for the home, in short— 
shopping of every description. Tell me your 
wants by letter, no matter where you live, I 
will satisfy you in every respect. Send for 
interesting catalogue of furs and shopping 
circular. No charge for service. 


ELLA HARDING 
' 96 Fifth Avenue New York 


Formerly with Stern Bros. 

















Red Cedar Chests 


Absolutecy Moth Proof 

One of our RED CEDAR CHESTS makes a most saa 
priate Birthday, Wedding, or Christmas gift. 
woman who has valualie dresses, furs, e.c., will m..... weck- 
ate its value in prvutecting them from injury. Makesa 
handsome ardditon to the furniture of bedroom and is 
delight'ully fragrant. Built of se'ect red cedar; finished 
with heavy lock, trimmings and castor-; will lasta lifetime. 

Made in five sizes. Prices very low. 

Shipped from factory to home on approval. 

Write for booklet, full information and special factory 
Prices. Ask also for gen: ral Furn ture Catalow. 


PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. A. STATESVILLE, N. C. 











FOR SALE—Antique mahogany claw-foot desk, wash.stand, 
French Colonial sofa, flat top desk, also inlaid walnut desk, desk glass 
doors, columns, claw and ball foot arm-chair, six parlor chairs carved, 
mantel clo’k, coverlid, carved corner wash-stand. Furniture is all 
mahogany exceptone desk. Address, Box 374, Lima, N. Y. 


























Hand Wrought Andirons 


The kind your grandchildren will 
appreciate as an heirloom. 


Height, 22 inches. Price, per pair, 
$12. Whencash accompanies order, 
we pay freight east of the Mississippi. 


Write for Portfolio No. 47-L 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO. 
110 North Street, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
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Photography and Pigs 
coration 
ARTMANN 


Interior De 
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HE elaborate way in which the artisti 
photographers mount and frame _ thei1 
prints, as shown at a recent exhibition at 
the National Art Club, New York, the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, and 

the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, has attracted 
attention everywhere, and called forth critical com 
ment, favorable as well as the reverse, from various 
quarters, 

Nobody can deny that they go about it in a cor 
ecientions, almost scientific, manner, and that they 
usually display a good deal of taste; but the general 
opinion seems to be that they 


} 


h attach too mucl 
importance to a dets il, whic h, alt hough ipable ol 
enhancing a picture to a remarkable degree, can di 
but little toward improving its wale. The artis 
tic photographers dif- 
fer in this point. 
They argue that a 
icture is only fin- 
ished when it is prop- 
erly trimmed, mount- 
ed, and framed, and 
that the whole effect 
of prints, mat, or 
mounts (some use as 
many as four or five 
of different shades of 
color), signature, and 
frame, should be an 
artistic one, and the 
picture be judged ac- 
cordingly. 

This is a decided 
innovation. In print- 
ing, frames only serve 

s “boundary lines” 
for a pictorial repre- 
sentation, similar to 
those to which we 
are subjected in look- 
ing at a fragment of 
life out of an ordi 
nary window. 

The frame clearly 
defines the painter's 
pictorial vision, and 
concentrates the in- 





terests upon his can- PORTRAIT—MRS. JAMIE 


vas, even to such an MR. F 
extent that all other 

environments are forgotten At least such was the 
original idea. But it seems that we ha 
over-sensitive in this respect; we would also lik 
to see the frame harmonize with the tone or color 
scheme of the picture it incloses 


HOLI 


ve grow! 


Up to date very little has been done in this direc 
tion. The official exhibitions still insist on the 
usual monotony of gilt frames, and the painters 


seem to have neither any particular inclination not 
the opportunity to create frames of lovely forms 
and well balanced respecting patterns of their ow 
The frame-makers and art-dealers are masters of 
the situation, and their interests are strictly mer 
cenary ones. 

“ Attractive enough at first sight; hopelessly in 
artistic on further inspection,’’ is the verdict which 
one has to give of the average frame of to-day 
Tryon, Duray, and Horatio Walker are the only 
painters I know who seriously oppose t 
cally manufactured ‘picture-frames. 
their frames specially designe: 
Stanford White being the designer of quite a num- 
ber of them. Their frames are wide and flat, with 
out corners and centerpieces; the repeating patter 
is generally a simple, classic ornament, with a ter 
dency toward vertical lines. The architectural 
designs, with Greek columns in the upright sides, 
are rather heavy and less recommendable. The 
coloring is gold, but tinted and glazed by the painter 
himself until it corresponds with the color-heyacte 
of the special picture the frame was designed 


mechani 








AT 


he artistic 
no rules to adhere to. 


lutionized the whole trade. 


BROWN 


method will undoubtedly find favor with many 
younger men, but a radical change cannot 
pl ice until the despotic “framing rules” of 
yitions have been abolished. 
a, on the other hand, 
All they wanted were 
for their prints. They could 
their imagination full sway. They obeyed 
impulse and whim, and indulged in any 
e as long as it was practical and specially 
ted to the print for which it was planned. 
frame was made to order; they ransacked 
rame-makers’ workshops for new ideas, and 
The result was 
that was bizarre and over-fastidious (some 


1c access¢( ries 


ographers apparently mistook their packing. 


paper mounts for 
sample-books of 
ea warehouses), 
yut also a fair aver- 
age of sterling qual- 
ity was produced 
The mounting and 
framing of the lead- 
ing artistic photog 
raphers of America 
are simple, tasteful, 
and to the point; 
they go far ahead ir 
this respect of all 
other black-and- 
white artists, and can 
proudly claim that 
they are the best 
mounters and picture 
framers of the world. 
Their style is large- 
ly built up on Japan- 
ese principles. The 
Japanese never use 
solid elevated “ boun- 
dary lines” to isolate 
their pictures, but on 
the contrary, try te 
make the picture 
merely a_ note of 
superior interest in 
perfect harmony with 
POTTER the rest of the kake- 
DAY monos, which again 
is in perfect har 
) the wall on which it is placed. The 
ese artist simply uses strips of beautifull 
ned cloth (generally brocade) to set off the 
and endeavors to accentuate its lines and 
tes by the mounting and the momentary 
mnments, which is easy enough, as the mount- 
generally so artistically done that it fits in 
ere. I refer, of course, only to Japanese 
Pictures in Japan are merely regarded as 
interior decoration. The Japanese art 
does not understand our way of hanging 
adequate surroundings; he does not 
rd the technical merits of a picture (which 
: ilways the most important ory f on the 
y, he is very sensitive to them, but he always 
ates the m to his inherent ideas of harmony. 
ild 1 - hang @ picture if it did not har- 
th ‘the color of his screens, the form of his 

er ¢ abi inets, etc. 
photographers try to be like the 
ese in this respect. They endeavor to make 
prints bits of interior decoration. A Coburn 
arranged in grays, a pictorial fancy by 
Day, enhanced by a suggestion of color, or 4 
ier print, mounted in cool browns and grays, 
be hung on an ordinary wall. They are 
lividual; the rest of the average room would 
th the ir subtle color-notes. They need special 
aper and special furniture to reveal their true 

ance, 


is where the esthetic 
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graphic print comes in. It will exercise a most 
alpable influence on the interior decoration of the 
future. People will learn to see that a room need 
not be overcrowded like a museum in order to make 
an artistic impression—that the true elegance lies 
in simplicity, and that a wall fitted out in green and 
gray burlap, with a few etchings as photographs, 
after Botticelli or other old masters, in dark frames 
is as beautiful and more dignified than yards of 
imitation Gobelins or repoussé¢ leather tapestry hung 
from ceiling to floor with paintings in heavy golden 
frames. 

We have outgrown the bourgeois beauty of 
Rogers statuettes, and are tired of seeing Romney 
backgrounds in our portraits and photographs. 

The elaborate patterns of Morris have given way 
to wall-paper of one uniform color, and modern fur- 
niture is slowly freeing itself from the influence of 
former historic periods, and trying to construct a 
style of its own based on lines which nature dictates. 
Whistler and Alexander have preach d the very 
same lesson in the backgrounds of their portraits. 
Everywhere in their pictures we encounter the thin 
black line of the oblong frame’which plays such an 
important part in the interior decorat on of to-day, 
and which invariably conveys a delightful division 
of space. 

The artistic photographer has improved upon the 
black frame and white mat. He has created in his 
frame innumerous harmonies of color, form, and 
material, and if there shall be a demand for them, 
and if they shall ever serve as suggestions for in- 
terior decoration, we will surely be able to steer 
clear of monotony; for I must confess that if the 
majority of rooms were furnished in the Whistler 
fashion (as suggested in the portrait of his mother 
and his “ Carlyle”), it would be as unbearable as the 
present museum style. 

Also the advanced projessional photograph rs, 
slowly falling in with the steps of the artistic pho- 
tographers, help the cause. The former way of 
mounting photographs on stiff board, which could 
only be put in albums or bric-a-brac frames on 
mantelpieces, etc., had no artistic pretense about 
it whatever. Their present way, mounting the 
print on large gray sheets of paper with rough edges 
and overlapping covers, is really nothing but an 
invitation to buy a frame for the print and hang it 
on the wall. The professional photograph has ac 
quired a pictorial significance. 

But it is, after all, an open question whether these 
efforts will be crowned with success. We are too 
much interested in the utilitarian equipments of our 
homes ever to give, as the Japanese do, first con- 
sideration to harmony. And harmony, perfect har- 
mony, is necessary to adapt their style of interior 
decoration successfully; their accentuation of de- 
tails which in turn are lost in the background, is im- 
possible with our present system of house-building. 
As long as door-jambs and window-sills and mantel 
pieces are manufactured wholesale, and as long as 
our rooms are infested with stereotype chandeliers, 
registers, etc., a burlap wall with a few “artistic 
photographs” will not save us. And*to go to the 
extreme, as some :sthetes are apt to do—and they 
have to go to extremes from our viewpoint—will 
always be regarded as an eccentric, visionary 
accomplishment. I personally have never been over- 
sensitive to my surroundings; I like a general har- 
mony of effect, but would tire of any room that 
carried out a distinct line and color scheme, and I 
would find it rather ridiculous to build a special 
sanctuary for a Whistler etching. a Dewing silver 
point, or a Steichen photogravure. The Japan 

urniture is scant, and the interiors of the houses 
enerally kept in a neutral tint, to which the details 
end the color notes. If our interiors were as sim- 
le and artistic as the Japanese ones, we should 
ave a good basis to work on. 

_ As it is, the photographic prints are finger-posts 
in the right direction. Whether we can pursue the 
indicated path to the very end is a question which 
the future has to decide. 


A Perfect Milk Food 


is Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 
It has a delightful, natural flavor, and is superior 
to the richest raw cream, with the added insurance 
of being sterile. Always carried by soldiers, sail 
ors, hunters, campers, and explorers. It has be 
come a household necessity. 











The Tabard Inn Shops and Studios 


Succeeding The Quaker Shops 
i La 





No. 1706. Settle, $51.00 


No. 1708. Chair, $14.00 


No. 1707. Chair, $16.00 





he simple lite worked out in 
wood, metal, and leather; things 
beautiful and useful; a candlestick 


Se 


or complete room, each executed 
with the same care and thought. 
All these things and more are illus- 
trated in our booklets. 

The Christmas gift problem can 
be most easily and _ satisfactorily 
solved by a selection from the hand- 
wrought things in wood, metal, and 
leather shown in our booklet. 








$12.00 No. 3539's. $12.00 


4611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















“Something that Money can’t buy” 


Have you ever wanted an artistic piece of furniture out of the ordinary ‘‘ thousand 
of a lot"’ variety, and searched in vair through the best stores? If so, communicate 
with us; as we give the same careful attention to the little nook or corner as to the 
complete furnishing of a residence. Original designs only. 


2 + Farish €+ Gray, Designers and Cabinet Makers 317a Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
The Farigray Studio Builders of Special Furniture of all kinds ‘ $T. LOUIS . 














Physicians often prescribe change of air. Put in fireplaces, ex- 
cellent in sickness. They are the best ventilators. Send for our 


catalogue illustrating BRICK MANTELS. 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK COMPANY, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wilro 
Shop 


will hold the annual 
exhibit and sale of 
unique hand-wrought 
articles in 


LEATHER, METALS, 


SWEDISH WEAVINGS 


During November and December 


Illuminated Velvet Calf Card Cases, Purses, 
Chatelaine Bags, Portfolios, Opera Bags, Desk 
Sets, Screens, Table e Covers, Portieres, etc. 





RARE AND BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES SUIT- 
ABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Rose Dolese Minnie Dolese 


818 Fine Arts Building 
203 Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 











A BYGONE 


N all the history of 1 


ing that gives indie cat 


of “the best parlor 





mourning-pieces I have bee: 
back to the early part of the | 
were the rudest kind of wood 
tombstone, over-topped b: 
blank space for an inscription a 
ing besidethe tomb. Later o 


A MOURNING 





ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 








CHICAGO 
FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and o.her preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 





ROBERT C. SFENCER, Jr. 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and ‘Interiors. 


prints became colored lithog: 


posture of extreme grief 

The fashions in dress may 
of these lithographs, as well 
funeral customs. Some of the 


The narrow band of line 
may be seen in some exa 





when “linen scarfs and hat bar 


were ordered to be enshroude 


depending from the wrist. Th 

sionally in these lugubrious sp 

of art that was in its decade! 
These pictorial monuments 








NORWEGIAN SHOP 





Hand Carved Furniture 
enk (Bench), $60.00 and up. Corner Antiques, $75.00 and up 






itique Norse Dragon D.sign . . .. . . $16.coandup 
Ole Se. ek A ere eS See cae ds - $14.00 
Enameled Furniture from Oss 
Peasant Chairs, different colors . . .. +. «+ +e «© © « . $7.50 
Miniature Boxes ,B askets, Pails, Shoes, etc. . . . . 50c to $2.50 
Hardanger Needle-work 

Finished and «tarte.! centers, doilies. lunch cloths, shirt waists, collar 
sets, etc. Also Norwegian cu lored pillows and «enters. 

All prices quoted f. o. b. Chicago. Prompt attention given to all ~_ 

orcers. 
NANNA T. BOEDKER, 801-203 Michigan pred 











simplicity in burial art. The 


mounted by an urn, is really 
Occasionally a spray of roses « 
or a bit of monumental dray 
The skull and cross-bone dé 
tombstones, is not found here 
quiet dignity of the desig: 


the weeping figures atten: 
depth of woe at the loss of 
something of the old Greek sy 
ing the dead. 
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figure, but often two appeared 


be used at funeral for the encoura 
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plete absence of symbolism 
idea of the artist being apparent! 


The Greeks thought much of 


ART 


pieces. The earliest examples 


By MARY L. CRANI 
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a mercantile origin we may infer, f1 
in Ireland in the middle of the ei 
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funerals, consisted of a long strip of 
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HAS Send 


for 
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Portfolio 


mj mC) 


608 West Congress Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


READ BREWSTER’S MILLIONS 
THE GREAT NOVEL 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 























ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 








DAYTON, OHIO 

F.M. ANDREWS 

4 teibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Modern Homes 
| t . 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE gare AND ENGINEER 


, Public and Private Grounds. Correspond- 
ted. 91 Sykes Bl ock, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 


ARCHITECT 
THE YARD 























RK* ‘§ CRUISE 


TO THE 











C’('380! TONS) A SISTER SHIP OF THE BALTIC 
E LARGEST AND STEADIEST SHIPS IN THE WORLD 










ATOVR. or 
. 70 DAY, 

NBIN IS DAYS IN 
PALESTINE4*° 
| EGYPT | 
ae S100" 


WS. S MOTEL 5 








RIPTIVE BOOKLET, ADDRESS 


FRANK ¢e CLARK 
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their graves. This is seen in Pindar’s allusion to 
the “frequented tomb,” and in the study of the 
sculptured monuments of ancient Greece we may 
trace this motive. 


THE WOE OF THE PURITAN 


In the most primitive form of these memorials 
the simple word farewell appeared on the slab. 
A later development of art produced a series of 
figures representing the parting scene in a family 
group, extreme grief quietly ——— 

Antedating the prints and colored lithographs, a 


few mourning-pieces in embroidery have been 
found. Needle-work was taught in the schools a 
hundred years and more ago, and it was no doubt 
every child’s ambition in those days to graduate 
from the “ sampler” to some more pretentious piece 
The solemn subject of this mourn- 


of embroidery. 





A QUAINT RELIC 


ing-piece was in harmony with the spirit of that 
age when the stern realities of life closed in upon 
them on all sides, and it was the inflexible idea of 
duty to check all flippancies; an age when the 
stern hand of the law fell heavily upon the culprit 
who chanced, on rare occasions, to venture out in 
“silk, wimple, scarf, or ribbon,” and, “certainly 
with more weight,” adds an old chronicler, “ if she 
wore the unseemly and offending article in a flaunt- 
ing manner.’ Our writer tells us even the children 
were “stirred up dreadfully to seek God.” In this 
atmosphere of morbid introspection the mourning- 
piece, no doubt, took root and flourished. 
Searching for relics in the attic of an old house in 
New York state, I came across a mourning-piece 
done in water-color. The composition is original 
the realistic little village in the background repre- 
sents Auburn in eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
and the environing hills I should attribute to a 
touch of poetic license. In this speciman the tomb- 
stone assumes the proportions of a monument, 





A RARE SPECIMEN 


being raised on a pretentious base, and surmounted 
by an urn of unusual size and ornament, somewhat 
overpowering, considering the age of the infant it 
commemorates. The symmetry of the willow-tree 
is also noticeable, and the conventional drawing of 
the pattern in the lace mantilla worn by the 
mourner weeping beside the tomb. , 


THE WEEPING WILLOW 


_. The willow-tree in its mortuary associations has 
its origin in remote antiquity. The sentiment has 
not entirely died out, and up to the present half- 


ure 
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| For Christmas Gifts 


Nothing will give greater pleas- 


highly prized than a piece of 
| exquisite Rookwood. 


The Rookwood Book 


illustrates over 100 beautiful designs 


season. 


is mark ts and there i 
pressed tt no Rookwood 
every piece without it 


Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 








Rookwood 
Pottery 


to the recipient or be more 


h will be mailed you on request, 


cially appropriate for the holiday 


Two Grand Prizes at 
St. Louis Exposition 


Sold by leading dealers and 
at the pottery. 





iran LF | 
——" 








there’s nothing better to 


write to us if your dealer 


176 RA! DOLPH STREET 





The skill of the artist is to some extent affected by his tools. 
You can do your best work with Devoe materials, because 


work with. 


Brushes, canvas, crayons, oil and water colors—we have them all. 
Ask for Devoe goods; name means _ best quality. 


doesn’t sell our goods. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY 


Come or 


CHICAGO 























having human interest. 
ment and atmosphere; w 
decorator’s show-rooms. 





One of the rooms we have recently completed. 


The Colonial Furnishers and Decorators. 





A Sweet “Old Lavendery”’ 


Bed-Room 


The sort Dickens loved. One 
Our gospel is quaintness. We treat a room to show senti- 
e furnish the house as a home and not as a number of 
Correspond with us and learn of the work we are doing. 


Write for suggestions; send plans. 


DUNCAN & CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for Booklet. 
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ry was as strong with the moderns as that for — 
cypress was with the ancients, whose funera} 
is said to have consisted of cypress, fir, yew, 
other perpetually verdant trees. It was g 
h custom to strew the grave with green herbs 
hes of box-willow, and flags, flowers, and 
s for a ve ar. 
mourning-piece among the illustr: ations, 
ited to the memory of W illis am H. Harrison— 
February 9, 1773, inaugurated President of 
United States March 4, 1841; died April 4, T 
is in evidence of the tradition that these 
es were often printed and sold after the 
f public characters. 
often wondered if these mourning-pieces ¥ 
painted on plass in the manner of the rece 
id mirrors, and the mantel-clocks made 
t ; dwine the early part of the last 
The tomb and the willow-tree play a 
10us part in these decorative navel x “the 
object of the group being usually a prim little 
‘fed house with a steep flight of steps looki 
like the crow-stepped gable of an old Dutek 


nd about as difficult to mount. 





THE COWBOY’S SANCTUARY 


ing I like about them purple hills 
this—no man has made them what they are. 
before they built this big hotel. — 
it high beyond it, looking far 


handsome shades you never see, 
ng in the morning through the haze: 
e, like a lion when he sleeps; 
ndown, watch the west with wishful gaze. 


PIANO PLAYER 


A MASTERPIECE of scientific 


hurches never catches me. 


construction of a mechanism for een the starchy crowds drill out in town, 
a ° = ‘4 oe F unned them looming steeples when I passed; 
playing the piano with the delicacy Eee, bis thene £ sean ac uauens Game 


and refinement of an artist. ” 
les and miles of firelit clouds— 


The life-time of happiness it brings | afions ind the ridges standing clear— 
to the home is worth many times its ths « pane — e with ae 

think of things so deep they fetch a tear. 
cost. »* »* »* 5 a Bad Sa -A. B. Bennett, in “Out West.” 


Made in all woods to match pianos,|— 
also in special cases of exclusive art 
designs to match art pianos * 








There isa place for one in your home. 
Descriptive catalogue for the asking. 
Agencies in all large cities. * 








The CHASE @ BAKER CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 





















































y ; 
— New York Agency: WM. KNABE & CO., 154 Fifth Ave. 
” 
™ 
COMMENT 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 1 
By the study of the well-illustrated articles pre- REFERENCE DIRECTORY 
sented in THe House BEAvuTIFUL, many ideas of Js 
beauty and utility may be gleaned.—Los Angeles Tyg oe SAN PEDRO 
Ex ~é slits dal ncaicein 08 MISE \ FRANK C. TURNER, Norwich, Conn., Histor- iJ 
_— ical and Syntax Platters, vl ites, and Cup Plates. Height 19 inches, width 12 ; ’ 
— Send for list and prices. the st par dg lock ‘ae ie the pure 
Tue House BEAUTIFUL appeals to the artistic ART 7 h mission s a -¥> sold te re ——— get jee : 
soul and will delight the cultured reader.— | ccHULER & Ro Ree es W. cor. Madi- ntially built. a 3a sera Cee cme 
Bridgeport Telegram. son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III + eed to keep geod time, and strikes the hour 
’ ~ill mV» he f ur on a sweet-toned cathedral gong. 
CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS = feneea, sp "fo match case. "We will ship this clock | 
An important feature of THE House BEAUTIFUL gag lage aga CO., Bank Floor, Unity packed, on receipt of price. 
this year is a series of plans and illustrations of ne PRICE $4.00 
inexpensive houses. Both the house builder and eee ee > gag ene KILLAM & CO. 
WO! >, Of arrol > Baptis 
: Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers an See Pawtucket, R. I. 
apolis Journal. of the Sedgwick Patent. - 
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SHIPPED YOU 


FREE 
FOR INSPECTION | 


The Ithaca Hall Clock 


All Charges Prepaid 


We will ship this clock direct from our factory to you upon 
receipt of your request forsame. We prepay al! charges. Give it 





a thorough test as a timepiece, 
















































If it is not w hat you expec ted 
or as represented, ship it back 
to us, charges collect. 

If, after 10 days’ use, it proves 
Satisfactory, remit us its price, 
$29.50. If you want the clock, 
and are unable to remit the 
entire amount in one payment, 
send us $8, and $3 per month 
for eight months. 

This beautiful Colonial time- 
piece, exactly like illustration, 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere 
for several times the price we 
ask, We eliminate the profits 
of salesmen, jobbers, and re- 
tailers, and deliver it to you, 
prepaid, at the rock-bottom 
price of $29.50 in one payment, 
or $32.00 in nine payments. 


DESCRIPTION 


Constructed of polished 
cherry, mahoganized, or pol- 
ished, selectec d oak. 

Size— Height, 7% ft. Weight 
150 pounds. 

Ornaments — Etruscan orna- 
ments, olid -ast brass, polished, 
Top ornaments, brass and silver, 
Can be furnished without orna- 
ments if desired. 


Crystals—Both doors of 
French, extra heavy, polished 
beveled crystals. 

Dial—12'4-inch square, b’ack 
Arabic figures on cream ground, 
corners rich crimson, illumi- 
nated by neat gold scrolls. 

Movement— Fight-day. Pol- 
ished-brass visible pendulum, 
Strikes hours and half-hours on 
soft-toned gong. 
accurate. 


First-class; 


Guaranteed to keep perfect 
time. State if oak or mahogan- 
ized cherry is wanted 

If you would consider the 
purchase of this clock, write us 
immediate vy. requesting us to 
forward it to you, free of all 
charges, for inspection, ac- 
cording to above terms. 





If interested incalendar 
clocks, send for catalogue. 


THE ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK CO. 


Dept. 95, Ithaca, N. Y. Established 1865 
Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks 














What Others 


The Editor invites all readers of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to contribute to this 
department. Articles should not be over 
one hundred words in length and must be 
written on one side of the paper only. Pay 
ment will be made for all matter used. 


Have Done 














GLASS CANDLESTICKS 


The glass and crockery houses are now showing 
candlesticks and lamps made of glass after the old 
models. They are very welcome after the long period 
during which we have had to endure the china and 
gilt banquet lamp with a ballet-skirt shade. These 
lamps are made in good designs, and are not elab- 
orately decorated, so that they are easily kept 
clean ; and when fitted with Empire shades to match 
the color scheme of a room, they look extremely well. 
The glass candlesticks are especially good for table 
decoration, and with their colored shades make 
the table very attractive. mS. 2. %: 


HOME-MADE CEMENT 

Cracked or broken dishes may be mended by 
boiling an hour in skim milk. This will not work 
on the best china, which is hard clear through, but 
on all ordinary porous crockery. 

I always tie the article to be repaired firmly to- 
gether with cotton cloth strips. 

The cover of my large soup tureen was broken 
nearly in two. It has been used for years after its 
boiling in milk. A pitcher had a round piece 
knocked out of one side by the dropping into it of 
a piece of ice. This also gave good service for years 
after its boiling in milk. I never knew a dish to 
break in the mended seam. Hot water does no 
harm to dishes repaired in this way. w. H. c. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE 

Rugs, when faded, can be brightened by boiling 
Diamond dyes well and soaking into the design with 
a brush or roll of cloth. They can often be mended 
with the twine which comes from the store on pack- 
ages, which can be used for much coarse sewing, 
and if hard to draw through a small pair of pliers 
will make the work easy. In household articles, 
the little touches of pink often fade, leaving the 
more enduring colors lifeless.. These can be re- 
tinted, making the articles as good as at first. 

'p. HL ¢ 
A SUCCESSFUL JDINING-ROOM 

Every room to be successful must have a feature. 
Our dining-room ceiling, being very high, we hung 
the lower five feet with a green figured paper, the 
remainder of the wall and ceiling being done in a 
plain light green. The handy man of our family 
then put up a six-inch shelf at the joining of the 
papers, giving the shelf the same finish as that of 
the other woodwork of the room. A groove was 
cut for holding plates, while the space in front 
affords the .needed buffet room. ; , BWA 

BOOKCASES 

The chief feature of this library is the low book- 
shelves, which fill all the space not occupied by 
windows or doors. The bookcases are constructed 
of plain pine boards, and covered with dark green 
burlap stretched tightly over the wood. Above, 





FIRE-PROOFING 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St. 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 
METAL TILES 


MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


the wall is covered with tapestry paper, the pre- 
vailing color of which is dark red. The green 
burlap on the shelves affords a pleasing back- 
ground for the books, and the whole makes a most 
attractive wainscoting around the room. The top 
of the bookcases are utilized for displaying a ps 
lection of antique mugs. B. C. M. 


OLD*FURNITURE 

If properly acquired, antiques cost less than 
imitations. The lowboy which stands in our hall 
was purchased in the rough for $8.50. Some vandal 
had cut off the legs, the top was warped, and paint 
covered the woodwork and brasses. New feet had 
to be spliced on, the top leveled, and the original 
color restored to the wood. The cost of restoration 
amounted to $20.00, making a total of $28.50. 
The handles when polished revealed a dainty design 
and motto. No good imitation could be looked at 
for that price. Furthermore, the lowboy could not 
be duplicated for $75. B. C. M. 
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Niacey Vituschke Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO.., Lid. 


























THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


€ The MACEY SECTIONAL BOOK- 
CASE is an artistic piece of furniture. 
It affords perfect protection for books, 
leaving them easy of access. 
“ MADE IN SECTIONS AND HALF 
SECTIONS so that both floor and wall 
space not otherwise available may be 
easily utilized. 


©“ FURNISHES THE MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT of book room while occu- 
pying the minimum amount of floor 
space 

© MADE IN A VARIETY of woods 
and finishes with plain or decorated 
glass to suit every taste. 

© INOUTWARD APPEARANCE 
will harmonize with the furnishings 
of the elaborate apartment or the 
modest home according to grade. 


€ YOU TAKE NO RISK whatever 
when you buy a genuine Macey Book- 
case. Weship‘On approval,”’ freight 
paid and satisfaction guaranteed. 














Illustrated Catalogue 1404 on request. 


RETAIL STORES 

New York - 343 Broadway 

Boston . 178 Federal Street 
Philadelphia . i 14 N. 13th Street 
Chicago . 152 Wabash Avenue 











PUMPS, ETC. 
Soft Water thro ighout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 


Chicago, III. 
ROOFING TIN 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, criginal brand. Costs a little more than 
its imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
materiai. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs "on request. 
ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
sole manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; 
write for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the 
highest standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for 
booklet “Good and Bad Tin.” 
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WERELIIY DY 


The Name Has Been Famous For Over Eighty-one Years 


fo] 


i MORE than fourscore years of experience in Piano- 
forte building is exemplified in the Chickering 
Piano of to-day. Its tone, of exquisite quality, is 
peculiarly its own, no other maker having succeeded 
in reproducing it. 
CHICKERING & SONS 


Catatocve Upon Request Established 1823 ['REMONT ST, Boston 
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“cc THE HIGH ROAD m George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
hold upon the public, as the performance of 
“Cz cae = New ork = abundantly 
Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., ar gg adn la his plays he himself 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, occupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
who determines to give her daughters the play and its characters which are afterwards 
social advantages which she herself lacked. the subject of Riana: Tat wee 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of discovered Rernard Shay : ‘eaee Capi 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way quite take the place of his “Plave Pleasant 
she plays her role and marries her daughters and Unpleasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- tans.” 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence ; 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
insists that it is all fiction. 11 Eldredge Court ::: CHICAGO 
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QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 








of this department will be glad to describe in 
yration of a single room, or to give general sug- 
g for several rooms, in reply to each letter. But it is 
I ' charge a small fee for detailed plans for an en. 
r the house as a whole. Replies will be sent by 
e enclosed. 

that questions be as concise as possible and 
» of the paper only. The name of sender 
en on plans and letters. 








Christmas Decorations 
ps the questions I am about to ask do not 


ler the head of house furnishings, but I fee] 
help me. I wish to give my living- 
ristmas aspect, and I do not know how 
The room ts large, with arched windows 
fireplace. The walls are a warm 
with an ivory colored ceiling. We 
evergreen in the neighborhood, and 
ut out any scheme you suggested 
1 good deal of yellow in the way of 
ill things. If vou will tell me what 

» grateful A. C. 
lighted to give you suggestions for a 
and hope that you will have great 
green, and white are the Christmas 
le too festive for everyday use, are 
ie holidays. Remove the yellow 
nd substitute red—the real Christ- 
It is a color to avoid for the rest of the 
it has great significance at Yuletide 
lls are part of the scheme, and the 
ece of luck. Let this be the central 
y Remove everything from the 
the Christmas scheme culminate 
uur arched windows and doors with 
rgreen or laurel. If you live in a laurel 
this beautiful green freely, for it is very 
will not dry so quickly as the ever- 
ikes a heavier rope. Carry this 
ndows and doors, following their out- 
ulding festoons. Your arched doors 
lesiastical effect quite in keeping 


varm neutral walls hang at math- 
als large wreaths of laurel—like 
As these are seen on one side 
nple to make. They should be 
ut perfectly round. In your win- 
wreaths, hang great branches of 
hem spread out against the glass, 
nly in one place so they will be 
ure. Unless you have tried this plan 
lecorating vou do not know its effec- 
nistletoe on the chandelier—as 

ir pocket-book will permit. 
intel and extending the width of 
lace a broad band of scarlet crépe paper. 
with a narrow band of evergreen—one 
g against the shelf, the other making a 
e paper at the top. Above the paper 
hotograph or print of the Madonna 
If you have a framed picture place 
let branches of holly connect it 
below. A large half-tone cut from 
d mounted on gray charcoal paper 
cellently. Old Christmas numbers 
with a subject. The charcoal 
be outlined with a narrow band of 
Place two large candlesticks on the man- 
ng the daytime keep fresh candles 





he tall white candles coming against 
\ green fern or a small palm may be added 
tel \ bas-relief in white of some fitting 
vy be fastened against the red. 

to carry out the Christmas idea more 


pictures except those of special sig- 
hould be excluded. Half-tones from the 
will furnish endless subjects, but few pic- 
ld be used, or they will mar the wreath 
the room is arranged up to this point 

| that the interest is a little scattered. 
ect doors, wreaths, and windows with a 
red and pure white about the room, 
candles, for nothing suggests the 
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Christmas spirit as much as candlelight. The re- 
ceiving of gifts and all Christmas festivities, except 
the dinner should take place here. Keep the 
“Christmas room” intact until twelfth-night and 
then demolish it. 


A Yellow Bedroom 


I wish suggestions for a young girl’s bedroom in a 
remodeled house. There are three windows, two 
north and one west. It has the afternoon sun, but 
is dark in the morning, and needs brightening up. 
[ have thought of yellow, and as that pleases her | 
have almost decided to use that color, but am un- 
certain about patterns. The ceiling is low. The 
woodwork is varnished pine, which can be painted 
anything that you suggest. The furniture consists 
of a white enameled dressing-table, a chest ot 
drawers of ash, two wicker rockers, a wicker table, 
a larger table painted white, and a rush-bottom 
chair of hickory painted green. ‘There is a mantel 
and a grate. I wish ideas for curtains, rugs, 
ete. Two bedrooms in my house are furnished 
from your suggestions to other people, and they are 
much admired. L. M. B. 


Yellow wall-paper for a north bedroom is ai 
excellent choice. The room will seem both larger 
and lighter with yellow on the walls. A stripe is 
always effective in a low studded room, as it seems 
to give height to the side walls. There is a pretty 
colonial pattern in a yellow and white stripe, the 
white stripe carrying an old-fashioned basket of 
flowers. With this paper, the woodwork should 
be painted white. The chest of drawers should be 
similarly painted. ‘The rest of the furniture is har- 
monious, the pieces painted green being quite in 
keeping with the paper, which has a little green in 
it. No reference is made to a bedstead in your 
letter. An iron bedstead painted white will be 
appropriate, or a pine or ash one similarly treated. 
The room will be greatly improved by curtains of 
white ruffled muslin. Rugs suitable for bedrooms 
may be found in several varieties. The Kay rugs, 
made at the Sign of the Settle, are good, so also are 
the Pequot rugs made by Mr. Charles Kimball of 
Norwichtown, Connecticut. You can send samples 
to either place and have rugs woven to order. 
Plain green denim will make an effective material 
for porti¢res, couch covers, etc. A little olive green 
will help the room immensely. 


A Red Den 


The room about which I ask advice is used as 1 
study or den, but it is very unsatisfactory. We all 
wanted a red effect, but I fear we have overdone 
the matter, as no one in the household likes it. ‘The 
woodwork was painted a dark red. A dado of a 
Moorish design was selected in reds, greens, dark 
blues, and a little yellow. Above that we placed 
an expensive red gloss cloth. The ceiling is cream 
and the floor bare, with rugs. The furniture is 
new and all of weathered oak. Perhaps you can 
tell us what is the matter with the room. There 
are some expensive things in the way of lamps, 
vases, etc., but there is nothing homelike about it. 

Ae Go Ge 

In striving for a red effect, you undoubtedly 
overdid the matter. The white ceiling was the 
crowning mistake in a room of such strong coloring. 
Two or three things may be changed to the great 
temove the red 
paint and substitute a dark green. We would like 
to say, remove Moorish paper too, but it may not 


advantage of the entire room. 


be possible to tear the room to pieces. We know 
the paper well. I+ ‘s a so-called “den pattern,” and 
popular with the paper-hanger. The ceiling could 
repeat the deep yellow in this paper. This change 
will at once help the room, bringing walls and 
ceiling together. As it is now, they are trying to 
fly apart. Madras curtains of green, yellow, and 
deep red will also be an improvement. The room 
will be quite gay at best, but it will hang together 
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el ESTO LE EEE OA DANS SOS SSE 
\ A Charming Gift 


for Christmas, weddings, etc., and one certain of an enthusiastic welcome—a piece of | 


] Gold Medal Teco Potte ry at St. Louis \ 


, Its classic designs, velvety, glossless glaze and soft moss-green crystalline color, celebrated 
for the richness of its tones, have won for it an enviable place among the world’s art wares. \\ 
Any piece illustrated will be sent by express prepaid upon receipt of the following prices: 


\ 


2 








No. 253, 8, in. high, $8.00. No. 297, 54 in. high, $6.00. No. B-60, 844 in. high, $4.00 No. 182, 16 in. high, $7.00 No i 
| A-##, 6 in. high, $1.50. No. 313, 14 in. high, $15.00. No. 283, 94 in high, $5.00. No. 136, 2% in. high, $4.00. No, 50, 5% } 
i\ in. high, $2.00. No. 233, 5 in. high, $1.50. No. 56, 4in. high, $2.50. No. 289, 6% in. high, $4.00. } 
\ Sold by Leading Dealers or Catalogue on request. | 
WS THE GATES POTTERIES, 631 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., CHICAGO, U.S. A. i<j 
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BROWN’S 
FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous 
paintings by old and mod 
ern masters. 2200 sub- 
jects in Black and Whi:s 
or Sepia. Size, 5'9x8. 


WORK BOX 


DRESSING STOOL 


Just the “‘happiest idea”’ of all the things 
I've ever designed—a handsome, artistic, 
> ind convenient seat for ‘slipper chair’’, 
dresser, or dressing table use—with a partitioned work box 
under the hinged lid. Always convenient, out of sight, nonupset- 
One Cent Each able.—A. Linn Murray 


120 for $1.00 Order one for Somebody’s Christmas 


Our new 48-page cata- 

log, with 1000 smal! illus 

trations and two samp!: Finest Polished Mahogany, Bird's-Eye Maple, or Quar. Oak. 
French legs, shaped top 16x16 inch. Xmas Price, ex 

stamp. paid, $5.50. Lots of other nice things? Sure! Catalog free. 


pictures sent for 2-cer 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO. . . Grand Rapids, 
naneae. Gann, Linn Murray Furniture Co., Ltd., “\icn’ 


























TOBEY 
HAN DMADE 
FURNITURE 


This illustration of the 
end of a Tobey Handmade 
Library Table shows the 
chaste and original design 
characteristic of our pro- 
ductions. 

Lovers of beautiful and 
distinctive furniture should 
send for our booklet, 
“Tobey Handmade Fur- 
niture.” It contains many 
handsome designs and de- 
scribes our workmanship. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO, Chicago 
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: ‘ ‘upbs 
d may win eventually the approval of the : 4 
‘ . c 
Unless one has had experience in decorate wr” 
ad 4 4 on Such 
6 bl is, it is a difficult matter to carry out suc d-blu 
rowing in U Ic avor such a bold scheme as yours. = 
‘ pans. 
| ay by i ay A Green Dining-Room 
1 problem in the solution of which we ¥ 
ur assistance. You 
ive just rented a six-room cottage, the please 
d of which is the acme of ugliness, west, 
O ‘"d has consented to repaper and paint like th 
th oom, but will do nothing to the others, level 1 
nd paper are still in good condition. ceiling 
g-room is 13x15 feet, with two windows tired ¢ 
1r (half glass) opening on a small veranda fresh ¢ 
t. The south side of room is cut by repape 
rs into a room enameled a faint lavender: work . 
am, with touches of green. West wall is fashio! 
It has Its ouble doors into a room stained cherry, to hel 
eam paper of inconspicuous design. The does 1 
14 superior simplicity, I single door leading into the deep | 
Double doors and kitchen door are six a 
features, its ease of vhile the door and two windows to the tell = 
: higher. Room is ten feet high. old-st: 
among them operation, ght oak, waxed, and our furniture is 
d oak in dull finish, and not an extremely Abi 
the and its . roses, 
lwork has been painted, so will have 
valuable durability nted again. What is the best we can do the e 
, t he room into harmony with the adjoining the f 
transposing 3 [ — : make it rt nd the lini g-room furniture? I confess white 
= 4 i} = + t t problem for me, since the adjoining bring 
key-board — : a highly e altered. Your assistance will be . 
fy, | : : 3 i 4. G. H. introt 
which 4 pad ‘et if} desirable ng-room problem enlists our sympa- ye 
= : 4 Bs ET Ap Ey na china 
plays a instrument ing one. The lavender wood- eae 
ow er and the cherry woodwork of ite 
composition in the brought into harmony by a : ! 
os woul 
: The color selected must be a : 
in any musical eA oe odbn a litt 
de, rather olive in tone. Either a , 
: : ad old-f 
key home 1 two-toned paper is advised. This cs 
tend base-board to ceiling and be the { 
ingle [molding painted like the - 
nder is effective with green, and ete 
the lavender room with the dale 
that color in the curtains. In se 
there are madras materials com- 
Th G Pi Pl h M k lavender; also thin silk stuffs of 
e reatest 1ano ayer on t e ar et ngs. Cream and a pale yellow could F 


The Apollo Concert Grand Player ve sug 

















is €3 
. } ; ; 

has a range of 88 notes or the entire A Blue Dining-Room a 
ee ee eee piano key-board gems it to paper my dining-room in deep blue at 

Son eGoe & ee * ele with twenty-inch border of roses, and = 
lighter blue. Now, wont you come to “ 
ind tell me what to paint the wood- ” 
s s ling a china closet (one built in) from ) 
elville ( lark ano ‘ OQ ng, the upper half with glass doors, then eral 
* ’ pace of about eighteen inches in — de 

und vood door ’neath that. This closet, dou- 

Manufacturers ble 1 ws, three doors, and baseboard are to be rs 
< D j d can you not tell me of something that ire 
> wor gd Illustrated 399-405 — Madison St. \ table to paint the kitchen also. I mean at | 
oRiet wago Iv e dining-room and kitchen painted alike, the 
is t n and I mean to paint kitchen walls blue. bu 

I f using a flowered frieze for the dining- . 





ld 


suggest something more conven- 


MISS GREENLEAF’S AID AND SUGGESTIONS) | 


lue is excellent if the room is light 


me 
ARE AT YOUR COM MAN D é take such a cold color. A blue-and-white 


T is with much pleasure that we are able to announce that we have secured, as Consulting Decorator, : ing in a dining-room and easy to ex- 

the services of Miss MARGARET GREENLEAF, Of New York City, the noted writer upon se em- ; hite paint is most pleasing in the blues 

bellishment. Miss GREENLEAF will be a regular member of our staff, and will furnish, without charge room, but, if you wish to use the same all 
to our patrons, complete color schemes and suggestions for a single room or entire house, includ valls, color e kitchen woodwork, it would be better Br 
draperies, furniture, tiles, and fixtures. Owners and builders of apartments and hotels will find dvice cities din Se ie f th oa a 
invaluable, whether for new structures or in refurnishing and decorating. In these matters we consider ee ee eee ou pe ak 
the advice of Miss GREENLEAF of the highest value, as her artistic taste will solve satisfactorily the : peated in the entire woodwork of both ed 
problem which many home builders have found so puzzling, namely, a harmonious sch for an entre roo! With this treatment either white or yel- cis 
establishment. (3° Please refer to our announcement on the opposite page. | 


combined with the blue. If you use th 


| CHICAGO VARNISH CO, *% rene vee Vesey ‘Strect, NEW YORK yellow in the room, ealeimine the eiling that color, ’ 


or, 1 e-and-white effect is desired, use a white ar 
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Cupboards and mantels should be painted to 
match the rest of the woodwork. 

Such a kitchen seems to call for racks of white- 
and-blue enameled ware and for shining copper 
pans. It can be made very attractive. 


Bedroom Furnishings 

You have helped me once before, and will you 
please do so again. My daughter’s room, facing 
west, with two windows, and sunny, is papered 
like the inclosed sample up to the molding on a 
level with windows and doors. From there to 
ceiling are bright red roses. We are both very 
tired of the red-rose top and would like to put a 
fresh color on, not caring to go to the expense of 
repapering room; the ceiling being plain tint; wood- 
work white. Carpet is in green, and furniture old- 
fashioned walnut. Could you suggest something 
to help make room look more attractive than it 
does now? She has door curtains of old-fashioned 
deep blue-and-white hand-woven wool, which she 
is very fond of, and wishes to use. Also please 
tell me what kind of material in green to re-cover 
old-style claw-foot mahogany sofa seven feet long. 

H. D. K. 

Above the green paper and in place of the red 
roses, use a deep yellow paper and carry it over 
the ceiling. In place of the red, use yellow in 
the furnishings of the room. The old blue-and- 
white hangings could remain, but in order to 
bring them into greater harmony with the room, 
introduce some other blue thing. As you have old 
coverlets and old furniture, perhaps you have old 
china. A few blue plates or one big blue platter 
would be extremely effective. The blue must be 
deep; otherwise it does not serve its purpose. We 
would not advocate much china in a bedroom, but 
a little used in a purely decorative way in such an 
The choice 
of a covering for the sofa must be governed by 
the furnishings of the room where the sofa is to be 
placed. Corduroy and velours are suitable if the 
furnishings are in harmony. 


old-fashioned room is not out of place. 


Less expensive mate- 
rials, but capable of hard wear, are linen taffeta 
and linen rep. 


Cedar Chests 


From time to time in your columns I have read 
suggestions for the prevention of moths. Camphor 
is expensive, and moth balls are so unpleasant that 
I do not like to place them in my garments. I have 
thought of cedar wood and wish you would instruct 
me how to have a suitable chest made. I want 
something simple and I cannot afford to spend 
much money in the making. A. B. F. 

Many architects plan a cedar closet for the gen- 
eral storing of furs and garments—but a well-made 
chest answers the usual requirements of the average 
household. It would be better to buy the chest 
direct from a reliable maker than to have it made 
at home. It must be the work of an expert, else 
the result is unsatisfactory. A well-made article is 
built of selected wood, finished with heavy fasten- 
ings and is absolutely moth proof. We would sug- 
gest that you write to the Piedmont Furniture Co., 
of Statesville, N. C., for a catalogue. They make 
chests of various sizes answering every require- 
ment, and their prices are moderate. 


NOTE 


Tue House BEAvTIFUL is prepared to pay liber- 
ally for photographs showing the results of House 
BEAUTIFUL advice. So many rooms and even 
whole houses have been redecorated and furnished 
along lines suggested in these columns, that the 
editor is desirous of showing by illustrations pre- 
cisely what this department is doing. Readers are 
therefore urged to . ve photographs of their houses 
taken before and after the improvements are made, 
and to send them, with such comment as they see 
fit, to the magazine. 








Yule-Tide Offerings 


("SELECTED FOR YOUR CHOOSING _ ) 

















“It is a time of all others when 
want ts keenly felt, and abun 
lance rejotces What shall 1 
fut you down for’ 

Dickens 


Our handsome portfolio illustrates a very 
choice collection of home-fixings. Origi- 
nal and artistic odd pieces of furnishings 


for den, library. or cosy corner. 


Special attention to 


ARTS and CRAFTS 
FURNITURE 


Write to-day for the portfolio 


J. A. Clow & Co. 


Dept. A 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Warehouse also in Chicago 








fall Days are Painting Days 
The atmosphere is clean and dry, and the paint has every 


chance to prove its merits. If it be based on Oxide of Zinc 
it will be and remain, beautiful, durable, and economical. 


FREE—Our Practical Pamphlets : 


“The Paint Question” 
“Paints in Architecture ” 

* Specifications for Architects ” 
“Paint: How, Why, When” 
“French Government Decrees” 


Che New Jersey Zine Co. 
71 Broadway 
New York 














FLORSATIN 


rTRADE MARK 


A Perfect Floor 
Finish 
We have produced, after many years 
of experimenting, a floor finish that has 
the beautiful and characteristic satin- 
i like appearance of the waxed finish 
without its objectionable features. 





“*Florsatin” 

We hav ished at great expense,a beautiful 8x ¢ : : 
: Ve have published at great expense, a beautiful 8x11 qries with a beautiful satin finish, is not 
24-page book, entitled “ The Home Ideal,” by Margaret et rey 
Greenleaf, profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half- Slippery, does not scratch white, nor 
page half-tones of interiors from life, also 14 colored spot with water, wears splendidly and 
panels in dead stained finish, showing the effects requires little care. 
py various wo rds. lt is full of advice and suggestion We will be pleased to send, upon 
xy a writer of exquisite taste and long experience, In- . : A‘ i. 
cluding furnishings, decorations, hangings, and color "quest, further particulars and a wood 
schemes for costly as well as simple houses. new and panel showing the beautiful effect of the 
old. Thoroughly practical. Sent postpaid for 1ocents Florsatin finish. ‘ 
(Stamps or silver). 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 2 vas succe New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Hovse B 5 wi Fol 


Beavtirvuc for 1905 will be quite a 
agazine from that of a year ago. The 
snot only larger as to the type-page, 
tains more pages than ever before, 
t the pages will contain interesting 
ive the readers to judge. We penn. 
that during the year the field allotted 
Hovsr BEavtiFvt will be covered as wellag 
uity will enable anyone to coverit, 
ire some of the articles which wil] 
e January issue: 
SUCCESSFUL HOUSE IN CHICAGO; A 
- v illustrated article on one of Chicago's 
ssful houses. 
ME-MADE MISSION FURNITURE, with 
rations. 

ARC HITE CTURE OF OLD CHESTER. 
article on “‘THE POOR TASTE OF 
RICH’’ will concern the home of a very 
t New Yorker. ; 
IOKY CHIMNEYS; An article on how to 


TO DRESS A FOUR-POSTER, with 
nd descriptions. 


RICH QUICK SCHEMES FOR SUBUR- 








ITES 
ticle in this series will be on for t 
ABR aan FOR PROFIT,” and will interest oti 
r subscribers who have a little spare 
Dep! 
ar their residence. The article 



















plendidly illustrated and will be by one 
e money in the business. 
rele french Piano — | | waa 


columns the "eileet of seni 





e of ordinary rooms, the photographs 
It has that full, rich, clear tone so much sought dy the musician. The tou thn seems hahede nal alter deasediion — 
responsive. It is a satisfaction to have a Krell-French and know that your inst: ; Tee ea % ‘ : 
every requirement. . ofa & ries of paintings on AMERICAN 7 
Many points of a piano, unseen by the ordinary observer, are vital to it - H ES, done « ontange for Tue House Beavti 
The product of our large factory, with its skilled workmen and most modern a P Strayer, will show THE HABITATION or: 
equipment, is a perfect piano—the Krell-French Piano. Every part, to the . ‘ 


o th l E FIRST AMERICAN. vai 
made right. 


lumns, ‘What Others Have Done,” bo 
. . »> 
Have You a Piano in Your Home? ngsin the Home” and “The Questions R’ 
Everyone should know how to play the piano; this accomplishment is not lepartment will be filled with in- 2 
tion into the best society, but a continual source of pleasure. Our pianos are wa Ipful material. = 
years. Our New Easy Payment and Guaranteed Safe Delivery Plan makes it ea - 
own a Krell-French Piano. We take old pianosin exchange, at liberal valua | . 
payment. RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Write now for our illustrated descriptive catalogue. Before purchasing a via 
you to investigate our Special Introductory Offer. as PS ee, in advance, postpaid 


of the United States and Canada; to 


tries comprised in the postal Union, 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO COMPANY E 


tances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
1520-1794 I Avenue, NEW CASTLE, IND. y registered letter, or by check, express 
“The finest equipped piano manufactory in the United Stat r postal order, payable to “Herbert §. 


hange of address is desired, both the 

ew addresses should be given. 
se lous! B EAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
1 ontinued. A renewal blank is, 

















— —— ent as a reminder that the prepaid sub- 
— — n has expired 
FREE! FREE! Why Not Give a Year’s Su rade supplied by the American News Com- 
MADAM WOCHER 1 its branches. 
ites to be had on applic: ation. 


. . he Chicago Post-Office as second- 
Culture with each 50-cent jar, postpaid, TO A FRIEND FOE 
you buy of her wonderful <edeeae 

FACE BEAUTIFUL CREAM ———' | , 11 Eldredge Court, Chicago 
Most reliable beautifier and skin food catia 





Wi and eet on Pysicsf || Lae House Beautiful 









































ADORESS re nce eee 0 | Sa = 4, | 
cement an UNIQUE XMAS GIFTS |PLAY-ROOM CLOCK $1.00 
2036 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Japanese Pipes, Dragon | in | | ress in the U bo ) 
Curved She ath, Fishing P ( at “seca a sr perdegtnpnllgs cet aenserntgin * | 
Hanging Pagodas, Bronze Gongs, | Toa Ls) eo oe 
WANTE Back numbers of The House Japanese Rugs, and hun f-t] 4 vent wood r 
Beautiful as follows: ordinary decorations for den or cozy corner. | x | agstce tine  welg 
Volume 1, Numbers 1, 2, and 3. Volume s, Number 5. Our Japanese Embroidery i J n W = j A key-winding. Utility and art 
Volume 6, number 1. the handiwork of artists. Writ f pet cial | He Lteng>} ee 
Oue dollar per Number will be paid by beautifully illustrated circulars a F Ae Et mwn Ls i ‘Fun ( nt a CES 
GEORGE H. DAGGETT, THE CALIFORNIA SUPPLY CO., Importers “Es wil'SON MAIL-ORDER HOUSE, ” 
40 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 945 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 518 Indigo Street, COLUMBIA, S. ¢. 
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For Den or Cozy Corner 





Indian Head Sofa Pillow 
Made of the finest quality Velvet Sheepskin 
with extr 4 lony leather frinve. Size, sexe2, Colors: Red, Green, Yellow, 


t Br I is beavtituly burnt and water-e slored by skilled 

cothite, th Ss giving ittue . stamp of individuality. Every plecea work of art, 

vegas to your address. Regular 

SPECIAL $4. TS: -! ie “ We are manufacturers 

PRICE > all Linde ef art leather goads. Sen i 
for b-autifully ill ust whi novelti 

Xmas Gifts. Ouryen oe atal ist A, placa vob soy tse 


of Home Furnishings. Write for itt ay—now—It's free. 


TRI-STATE TRADING CO. 
Dept. K, Keystone Bant Building PITTSBURG, PA. 








Importer of Antiques, Curios, etc. 


MAURICE BARNETT 


105 So. 15th Street, ° ° Philadelphia, Pa. 














TARESTROLEA best ror 
ALL WALLS 


Artistic'in color and finish. Easily put on. All 
grades, plain, colored, or de -corated. Prepared Can 
vases and Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 


booklet and sample books. 
URLAPS 








RICHTER MFG. CO. 


206 Franklin Ave.. Tenafly, N. J. 
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ns suited to 
in hiding 
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thorough under 
i matter; a great 
aid in th | submit samples, 
photographs, ar 
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DESKS OLD AND NEW 
By ELIZABETH E. GOLDSMITH 


r HERE was a woman once who lived for a 
time in Japan, and while there conceived 
the idea of making a collection of teapots. 
After she had acquired some eight he 
sand, with no two alike, her husband an- 
nounced gravely that she could part with her col- 
lection, and collect no more, or else she could part 
with him. She did not have the true spirit of the 
collector, for she parted with her teapots. 

I often speculate as to what would oon happened 
had she been a collector of desks. The average 
woman, I feel sure, would not have given up her 
desks. It is possible that a house whose every 
room contained a desk of suitable beauty or con- 














FRENCH WALNUT DESK, VERY OLD 


venience, fitted up with new pens that did not 
scratch, ink that never thickened, and blotting paper 
that did not smudge, pen wipers not made of 
bristles, mucilage that never dried, and paper of 
all sizes, with the address stamped thereon, might 
be so attractive in all other ways that Dissension 
could not enter, and Peace would dwell therein for- 
ever. 


PYROGRAPHY APPLIQUE 


OPSTHE NEW ART WORICA® 


FREE °", Fer HOLIDAY GIFT 


this beautiful Naan 
Plash Centerpiece, what can be more 
pleasing thana 


stamped, ready for 
piece of “the 


burning, including 
leather stamped for beautiful 
auti 










applique work, will 
be sent to any one New Ast 
who sends us 26c to Work 
say cost of shipping. ora 
a 13 gow ‘ *com- 
oice « an, > 
or light green pete 
Only one Center- Tog: 
piece to any one raphy 
address. Outfit ? 
“4 — This 
- ‘i aaa | work is 
1 ee and a 
colorec ment 
ingly 
fasci 
nating 
and 
popular 


WRITE FOK CATALOGUE No. H12. 72 pages, 24 pp. in colors. Tus 
trates 1,000 Gibson and other clesigns sta on articles of Naan Plush, 
wood, and leather of every descriptior t rea able prices 

Our No. 97 


Special Offer 52.50 


For burning on plush, wood, leather, 
etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, 


Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing 
Double-Actiun Bulb. Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two 


instructions, all 


Piec-s Stamped Prac tice Wood, and full 
contained in neat leatherette box. 

TEA SF For sale by your dealer or sent by us C. O. D. for 

examination. Outfits and supplies at all prices 

wy shown in our catalogue Hi2. Write for it to-day. 


cnt 

NxeX Thayer &» Chandler 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the Worl 











Frying Pan Clocks for Xmas 


Unique, Useful, Ornamental. Suitable for any 
room in the house, for store. den, or office. Makes 
an appropriate gift for your friends. Nice for 
euchre prizes, etc. It is made of a real 
frying pan, with clock inside. Easily 
wound or set. Perfect timekeeper. 


6-ir dial — painted yol $2. 00 
h — rass $2. 75 


With alarin 25c extra. Write fc or prices on Bday 
movements. Any size sent express prepaid on 
receipt of pri B on any color, 60e, 
Catalog sh wing beautiful CUCKOO CLOCKS, 
Mexican Seas _— —- Rugs, and other 
Xma FRI Send t -day. 
CO-OPERATIVE make <1 co. 
Dept. A New Haven, Pa. 
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CURLY MAPLE AND MAHOGANY SLANT- 


TOP SCRITOIRE, 1750-80 
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Fine Wood Flooring | 


Parquet Floors & Specialties 
Moore’s Floor Wax 
Moore’s Patent Rests 
Send for FREE 
Illustrated CA T ALOGUE 
E. B. MOORE & CO. + 
75 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 2yt 












ALICE E. NEALE 


110I-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
AND 
22 THIRTY-THIRD STREET WEST 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 








A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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Bird Center 
Etiquette 


The Artistic and 
Social Hit of 





a Decade 
Every Card from O 
Drawings by the W 

Greatest ( 
McCutche 


Truly a Volcano 
of Excitement 
and — 


As a fu 
parties eve 


AMM CuRHEm 
w ig ht in 
“A BIRD CENTER PARTY” minute. 


50c AT ALL DEALERS OR 50c POSTAGE PREPAID. 
HOME GAME CO., Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Also Makers of the Great Game B U N C Oo 50c at All Dealers or Prepaid 











Lear ned in a 





Ideal Gift Books 








Published by HERBERT S.STONE & CO. 


“Painters Since Leonardo 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 


HUMOROUS VERSE By James William Pattison, will be issued 
16mo. $t.25. A small volume containing the best humorous during the month | ) Messrs. Herbert 
poems by Americans. 


the difficulty of securins 
illustrations. The book « 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


rative down to the present day. F< 
16mo. $1.25. This volume includes extracts from the works : : -* ey ] 
of the best American humorists. Nearly everyone of note is repre- this reason it will bee pe . 
sented, from Artemus Ward to Mr. Dooley. as few books of the kind t ch CO! 


porary painters. 





CHICAGO 


S. Stone & Co. It has been « d by 











Pe ONE OF MANY 
‘*The House Beautiful’ ‘2.725277 


how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. Je appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 


It is a twentieth 
reader should realize its miss 
ually. It is doing a noble we 


THE House BEAUTIFUL mag 
without a peer in its efforts t 
roundings. 
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We call special attention this month to our large assortment of 

Russian and Asiatic Brasses — Lamps, Kettles, Urns, Candle- 

Sticks, etc., Odd Plaques, Colonial Mirrors—so acceptable for 
Holiday Gifts 


Inexpensive New Productions 
in Exclusive Wall Coverings, 
Fabrics, Leathers, and Drapes 


Adaptable to every conceivable scheme of Decorations 








Write for pretty and practical treatments for decorations of 
single room or entire house; also our booklet, “*YOUR HOME 
An Aid to Beautify It.’’ Decorative work executed throughout 
the country. Correspondence invited. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO. 


Decorators 


48 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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history of desks, especially the old desks, 
their pigeon-holes, secret drawers, and sliding 
their cunning blending of different woods, 


marvelous diversity which created no two 
makes them a fascinating studv. 
Colonial Furniture of America,’ by Lock- 


re told that “desks in one form or an- 
have been known from the eighth century, 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MAHOGANY 
DESK 


ginning of the seventeenth century 

ly in common use in England.” 
lesk in the early inventories in Eng- 
country had a different meaning from 
1 to it. It meant a box which held 
¢ iterials, the lid of which was some- 
| as a smooth surface upon which to write. 
vhich varied in size from seventeen to 
hes in length, were apparently used for 
yne as a place in which to keep books, 
the Bible, and the other for valuable 

¢ materials. 








A LADY’S SECRETARY 
rt of George C. Flint Co. 





ut the year 1660, or possibly a little 
vy style of furniture appears to have 
e, ( calle d Seritoire, or Scriptoire. What 

é ritoires were it is difficult to deter- 
it is generally believed that they were of 
i int-top type. Scritoires with book- 

t tops became popular early in the 
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MEXICAN DRAWN WORK 
As a special sample offer we send a s-in. ali-drawn 

loily worth 65c for 35c, or a7-in. hemstitched or 
fringed doily worth 35c¢ fo » or both for Sie, 
Return them if not satis = “{Mustrated catalogue 
of Drawn Work, Indian Rugs, Etr., FREE, 

The Francis E. Lester Co. 

Dept. 52D Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 





eighteenth century. 


The “ of the earliest pieces 
were square. 


Later, as the broken arch came into 


fashion, that style was almost exclusively used. 
About 1720 the word bureau first came into use. 
Sheraton says, 


“ Bureau in France is a small chest 











INDIAN PC _RY 


The highest grade of famous t-ust. :-Black Pottery 

made by the Pueblos and personally selected 
;Hand- Made Loving Cup, $1.50 
» prove our factit ng the genuine at 
a desale prices, v we will snd tl Seo double-neck 
loving cup, worth § pr e aid - oe 

dilustrated cataiog ue ttery, stlver, 
and rugs, also Mexican drawn % a FREE 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 

DEPT. Ss2P MESILLA PARK, N. MEX. 




















“ Our business ts to make homes more beautiful” 


Hand-Made Indian Rug, $9.00 


We contract with the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and can sell 
the genuine artic le at about half the prices chs arged at retail. 
Fine native wool 30x50-in. rug, in rich red, black, and white, 
like picture, worth $16.00, delivered prepaid for $9.00. 
Fine, close weave that will last a lifetime. Can be returned if 
not satisfactory. We can supply any size, color, or desi ign 
woven toorder. We carry large stocks of the very finest grade 
of native wool Navajo Indian blankets, person ally selected by 
us at the Reservation. Illustrated 32-page catalogue of Pueé 

Rugs, Mexican Drawn Work, and Indian Goods FREE, 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Derr. 52-R. an Parn, N. Mex. 














CURLY MAPLE DESK 








Good. 
Pencils 


Dixon’s Pencils 
—some for one 
purpose—so me 
for another. One 
just for yours. 








Dixon's Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 


Department A P 
JOSEPH D1ixON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 

Send ft your order, describing what you want us to clip, en 
close $3.00 and we will "send zoe, our service for one month, mail 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


of drawers. It has generally been applied to com- 
mon desks with drawers made under them.” Lock- 
wood seems to believe, from a study of old diction- 
aries and inventories, that the word was always 
used in connection with writing in some way. It 
was not used in its modern meaning to any extent 
until the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 

and he believes that it was then employed because 
the desk appeared in the upper drawer of such 








The Pattee Couch Chair 


Prepaid for $ 10. 00 Opened 


When closed makes a 
perfect Morris 
hair, combining 
Usefulness, Com- 
fort, Elegance. 
Made of oak, in 
siden or weath 


ered. Catalague on request. BARNETT-PATTEE CO., Pokeepsie, N.Y. 















pieces. Later the desk drawer was dropped, but 
the name remained. 





y 
No. 706 Vase, $1.75 “ROCHESTER” 
M nts i HAT 
Beantifal and I — ° an ROVI D. FINE 25c 
~ Original 14k GOLD PLATI — Sample 
f\ Vase De-igns mailed anywhere. 








We are the Largest Importers 


and shippers of WHITE CHINA in the 


NW 
United States. 
If you 
yourself a 






Ssti-e not to be in touch with our 
k of exclusive designs 

Our new “CHINA BOOK,” just issued, 
FREE—Postage $c. 

CEO. Ww. DAVIS « co. 


~ Jesse state St.,- Rochester, N. Y. 





a CHINA DECORATOR you do 
immense sto 





She “RA OCHESTE FQ" Cin KILN. $26 
(TRADE-MARK) as convenientas 
a roll-top desk— 

produces only perfect work. 












































The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat- 
ed in oil cofors. Tile 
effects. High and 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
to us. 








HE|LEATHEROLE 60 


42). St. NEWLYORE 








MAHOGANY BUREAU DESK 


Chippendale shows designs of ladies’ secretaries, 
which he calls bureaus. The word secretaire is the 
same as secretary, a corruption of escritoire. Thus 
after the first twenty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the words desk, escritoir and bureau seem to 
have been used interchangeably to denote a piece of 
furniture used for writing purposes. 

In “Furniture of the Olden Time,” by Frances 
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Clary Morse, the author says that “ After the publi- 





Size 6 in. by 910. postage paid 
aan us; showing actual photo- 
phic reproductions of over 
200 artistic and original designs of 


an en ee) ms AD E& 


and Philippine Fibre Furniture. Beautiful chairs. 
tables, rockers, settees, dining room furniture; spec “ial 
thingsf or den. library or cosy corner, built along L’ Art 
Nouveau, Mission and William Morris lines. We add 
only a fair factory profitand sell direct to users, making 
- liberal freight allow- 
ance to all points. Sit 
rightdown and write 
for our new 108 pag 
catalogue 
now. Com- 
pare our de- 
signs and 
prices. 
Weknow 
you'll be 
pleased. 


The Cook Co. 


424 Pine Street, 
Michigan City, Ind, 
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Hot Water 
Instantly 


Any Time 
2 “nm a tubfull 


tthe Humphrey @ 


Crescent Instantaneous 


Water Heater 


Made of 
Beautifully 
Nickeled 
Copper 





You can have hot water whenever you want it 

Heats a tubfull of water for your bath—while 
you undress—at a cost of 2 cents for gas. Hot = 

water starts the moment you light the gas and 


your bath is ready when you are. 


Price $20.00 to $45.09 


Most efficient and reliable— greatest of gas economizers. Easily and 


quickly installed. 
50,000 in Use. Sold by all Plumbers 


Write now for Descriptive Catalogue, ‘‘The Luxury of a Bath BS 
HUMPHREY COMPANY, Dept. A. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











SOME NEW AND ATTRACTIVE weaned 


Pictures by Geo ve Frederick Watts. A superb art volume with| Babes in Toyland. By Gren MacD \ ALI 
many reproductions. $5.00. | Cuapin, With pictures in color a Ethe 
The Canterbury Tales. Translated into prose by Percy Mac- Franklin Betts. A book made f IcD popular 


Kaye. Illustrations in color by Walter Appleton Clark. A! Play. $1.50 net; postage, 15 
standard and beautiful gift book. $2.50 net. |The Fusser’s Book. By Anna A TONES 
The Star of Bethlehem. An early nativity play, edited by Prof. Pictures by Florence Wyman. A man Fusser r ladies’ 
GayLey, of the University of California, for BEN Greer and Miss| men. 75 cents. Z 
Wynne-Matuison. Uniform with “Everyman.” $1.00. . ores 
The Blue Grass Cook Book. By Minnie C. Fox; introduction by bay apn agg ay peteatiy. be Vi ictures 
Joun Fox, Jr., author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom thild ae mapey"s eer 
Come,” etc., etc. Over 600 hundred receipts collected from) S™GrEU. 1.00 net. 
Southern housekeepers. $1.50 net; postage, toc. |Misrepresentative Men. By Cox 
Mixed Beasts. Drawings and verses by Kenyon Cox. Natural! by F. Strothmann. Pleasant vers { 
history from a comic point of view. $1.00. | lebrities from Adam to President Roosev $ 


Send for Catalogue of Artistic Portfolios. FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., 36 East 2! st Street, NEW YORK 
Publishers of the International Quarterly 
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A COBNER OF THE OFFICE. 
There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known requisite 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residential 














SE rte Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 u €8 
is electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. “A dinne or a 
of Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful i!!u 






booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 8. SMES, creas 
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of the designs of Shearer, Hepplewhite, and 
raton, the heavy desks were superseded by 
of lighter design. Slant-top desks do not 
ir in cabinet- makers’ books published after 
id it is safe to assign a date prev ious to the 

teer nth century to any such desk.” 
the conceit of masking a desk in the form of 
eau or low chest of drawers continued through 
ipire period, it is sometimes difficult to deter. 
sn exact date of many of the bureau-desks, 
s always a sense of ple: asant excitement as 
pproaches one of these old pieces with its 
possibilities. It may be a bureau, or it 
1 sideboard, or then again, upon investi- 
the face of the wide upper drawer falls 
i by means of a spring and quadrant, pigeon- 
d tiny drawers are disclosed, and behold, 


rly all the old desks illustrated were found 

lition battered enough to convince the most 
cal that they were antique, and each has a 
| indignities suffered in silence that would 
e heart of any one buta hardened collector, 
ikes to find them pretty well knocked up—it 


th 











AFTER AN OLD DESIGN 
rtesy of George C. Flint Co. 


gany bureau desk is an imposing 

un air of stately dignity that 

epel any but the most respectful 

is told that its former owner, a 

who united a saving instinct with a 

riety ind a most dangerous combina- 

ng some green and brown paint, 

f each color in the bottom of the 

he two together, and painted the old 

is borne along by that lofty enthusiasm 

women to their greatest deeds of 

enthusiasm for saving. 

doing an injustice to the real beauty 

he furniture of to-day not to give a 

of modern desks. Confess to a 

the old; yet realize that if the new 

| side by side with the old, eliminating 

s of tradition and association, the for- 

be shamed by the comparison. But 

sphere of history, struggle, con- 

s around an old piece, especially 

3 n secured by all the wiles known 

tor. The delight of finding something 

worthless, the joy of the discoverer when 

emerges a thing of beauty, and the 

ting pleasure of having found a bar- 
ind enduring charm to the old. 

her modern or antique, we have no 

ture that exhibits greater v: ariety of 

nore fascinating piece of furniture than 
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> 79 
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‘Standard’ One-piece Lavatories are eminently desirable for bed- 
rooms and dressing chambers as well as bathrooms. Their beauty of 
pattern and chaste design—fitting harmoniously to any scheme of 
. decoration; their pure-white, non-porous surface, and freedom from 
u 
a joints where dust and dirt can lodge, render them far more sanitary 
a - . 
4 than old-fashioned washstands. 
4 Write for our special lavatory booklet, showing many beautiful new patterns, 
- free on request. Also our elaborate catalogue **MODERN BATH- 
of ROOMS,” showing many model interiors with approximate costs in detail. 
y The Lavatory shown in this bedroom is our exclusive ““Copely” design. 
; CAUTION - Every piece of Standard” Ware bears our “GREEN and GOLD” suarantee label 
“ and has our name “Standard” cast on the exterior. Unless the name and the label are on the fixture 
A it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes. They are all inferior and will cost more in the end. 
it 
a + 
iv 
Standard Sanitary ‘Ti)fg, Co. 
g 
n Dept. S, PITTSBURGH, UV. S. A. 
le Showrooms in New York: “Stardard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. In London: 22 Holborn Viaduct 
[- 
Standard” Ware received the Grand Prize—the highest award —for plumbing materials and 
r modern sanitary equipment at the World's Fair at St. Louis. 
n 
= R, R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 





« AN APPROPRIATE « 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THEWORLD Hz 
One Dollar a Year — | A $3.00 Magazine 
Ten Cents a Copy pee for but $1.00 a Year 





























OVER 100 ae | 128 PAGES 
ILLUSTRATIONS MONTHLY 


A SAMPLE COVER 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


HE WORLD TO-DAY is not simply a chronicle of events or a summa other publications. It obtains 
its information at first hand and is always up-to-date. It embodies a nx ea that has met with remark- 
able success and has an individuality of its own. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY contains in each issue vigorous edit upon persons, opinions, and 
events. It also contains articles from the foremost men and women of the day uy n astonishingly wide range of 
subjects of current interest. The Calendar of the month, Biographies of noted m nd women, Book Reviews and 
Cumulative Index in each issue, are features that appeal to people who wish to keep uch with the world’s progress 
and have not time for extensive reading. It is the only magazine published treat of the realities of life that is 


























sold at a popular price. In point of presswork, illustrations (many in colors) nge of subjects, and general 
attractiveness it is unequaled by any other magazine. 





Fact is more interesting than fiction when presented right 
The only magazine of its class at ONE DOLLAR per year 


Subscribe Now. Sample Copy 10 Cents 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO. °° *cnicace: “Y™” 











